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SELECTED TALES. 


THE CHAPLET OF PEARLS. 
BY HENRY NEELE. 


Sin Emeric ve Pavia, a valiant Lombard, whom King Ed- 
ward the Third had made governor ot Calais, was woe 
moodily on the ramparts of that town: his step was hurrie 
and impatient. He often raised his hand and passed it rapidly 
across his brow, as if he would by that act wipe away some 
torturing recollection from his brain. Sometimes he stamped 
furiously on the ground, and at others sat down on the battle- 
ments; and while he leaned his head on his clenched hands, 
the sweat poured from his brow, and his whole frame shook 
convulsively. At times he looked towards the sun, which had 
near attained his meridian height and was gilding the broad 
expanse of ocean, the town and castle of Calais, and the dis- 
tant plains of Picardy, with the effulgence of his beams. At 
others he stretched his eye across the Channel, and looked 
wistfully, yet fearfully, towards the white cliffsof Dover. So 
entirely absorbed in his own reflections was the governor, that 
he did not observe a person near him wrapped in a long black 
cloak, who seemed narrowly to watch his motions. The 
stranger’s face was enveloped in his cloak. At first he seemed 
to avoid coming in contact with Sir Emeric; afterwards, how- 
ever, he crossed his path repeatedly, evidently intending, but 
not being able, to attract his notice. At length, during one 
of the most violent of Sir. Emeric’s paroxysms, the stranger 
approached him, and tapping him on the shoulder, said in a 
low but distinct tone of voice, ‘Then the tale that was told to 
me is true.’ 

‘Ha!’ said the governor, starting and grasping his sword 
—* what art thou? What is the tale that has been told 
thee? 

‘That Sir Emeric de Pavia is a traitor!’ said the stranger. 

‘Dastard and liar! said the governor: ‘who and what, I say 
again, art thou that thou darest to call Emeric de Pavia a trai- 
tor? 

‘Behold!’ said the stranger, flinging back his mantle and 
exhibiting the fine majestic features of a man about thirty-five 
years of age, which were well known to Sir Emeric. The 
latter fell on his knees, and in a suppliant tone exclaimed,— 
‘Guilty, my most — leige, guilty, pardon, pardon!” 

‘Emeric,’ said King Edward, for it was he, ‘thou knowest 
that I have entrusted to thee what I hold dearest in this world, 
after my wife and children,—I mean the town and castle of 
Calais, which thou hast sold to the Frenchy, and for which thou 
deservest death.’ 

‘Ah! gentle king, have mercy on me!? said the governor; 
‘all that you have charged me with is true, most true; but 
there is yet time to break the disgraceful bargain. I have not 
yet received one penny of the filthy lucre for which I agreed 
to deliver this town and castle to your grace’s enemies.’ 

‘Emeric, said the king, raising him from his suppliant pos- 
ture,, ‘I have loved thee well, and even from a child have load- 
ed thee with marks of my favor. Your plot, well and secretly 
contrived as it was, could not be kept hidden from me. I had 
certain intelligence of ita month ago. News was then brought 
meat Westminster, that thou hadst sold this place to Sir Geof- 
frey de Charni for twenty thousand crowns, and that this day 


he is to proceed from St. Omers with his forces, and arrive here 


at midnight, for the purpose of receiving possession from thee. 
Was my information true or false? 


‘It was most true, my leige,’ said Emeric, again attempting 


to throw himself at the king’s feet. 


eS 


that you continue on this treaty. 


‘Listen to me,’ said the king, preventing him; ‘it is my wish 
When Sir Geoffrey’s forces 
arrive, lead them to the great tower; and on this condition I 
i I have just arrived from England 
men-at-arms, and six hundred archers, but 


promise you my a 
with three hundre 
have arrived so privily, that no one but thou knowest that I am 
here. The Prince of Wales and Sir Walter Manny are with 
me. Go with me that I may give you directions for placing 
the men in ambuscade in the rooms and the towers of the 
castle. Sir Walter Manny shall conduct this enterprise; and 
my son and I, who would at present remain unknown, will 
hight under his banner.’ 
Again did the repentant governor throwghimeelf at the feet 
ot his sovereign, and again did the latter raise him from his 
suppliant posture, and assure him of his pardon, and of his en- 
tire oblivion of the intended treason, if he remained faithful to 
him at the present crisis. 


Sir Geoffrey de Charni, accompanied by the Lord of Namur, 
the Lord de Crequi, Sir Odoart de Reny, and numerous others 
vt the most distinguished among the French lords and knights, 
arrived from St. Omers, with all the forces he could collect, 
crossed the bridge of Neuillet, and sat down about midnight 
before that gate of the castle of Calais which is called the gate 


up, and here he found Sir Emeric de Pavia anxiously awaiting 
his arrival. 

‘My gallant Lombard,’ said Sir Geoffrey, ‘is all well, and 
are you ready to deliver up possession of the castle?’ 

‘All is well, Sir Knight,’ said the Lombard, ‘and the castle 
is yours on payment of twenty thousand crowns.’ : 
‘Then Sir Odoart de Reny,’ said Sir Geoffrey, addressing 
that knight, who stood by his side, ‘take with you twelve 
knights, and one hundred men-at-arms, and possess yourself of 
the castle. That once in our power, we shall soon be masters 
of the town, considering what strength we have with us—that 
oem. should it be necessary, may be doubled ina few days. 
Myself will remain with the rest of the army here in silence; 
for I mean to enter the town by one of the gates, or not at all.’ 
Thus saying, he delivered to Sir Odoart the twenty thousand 
crowns in a bag, with instructions that he should give them 
to the Lombard as soon as the French forces had crossed the 
draw bridge. 

‘Thou art a very knave, Sir Emeric,’ said Sir Odoart to the 
governor, as they rode together to the drawbridge, ‘to turn re- 
creant to so gallant and chivalrous a king as thine. Thou hast 
earned the crowns doubtless, but Heaven save me from enti- 
tling myself in the like manner to such a booty.” 

‘Thou art marvellously honest on a sudden,’ said the Lom- 
bard; ‘but to a plain man’s apprehension, there seems to be no 
such wondrous difference between the tempter and the tempt- 
ed, the briber and the bribed, especially when the former is 
breaking a solemn truce, as should entitle him to plume him- 
self on his superiority to the latter.’ 

‘Lead on, lead on, Sir Emeric,’ said his companion, ‘we are 
e’en haggards, and thou art but a coystril; so, as thou sayest, 
we need not quarrel as to which soars highest.’ 

Ata sign from the Lombard, the drawbridge was let down, 
and one of the gates of the castle opened. Sir Odoart, having 
entered with his detachment, placed the bag in Sir Emeric’s 
hands, eayings ‘The twenty thousand crowns are, I believe, 
all there. I have not time to count them, for it will be day- 
light presently.’ 

Sir Emeric taking the bag from his hand, flung it into a room, 
the door of which he locked. 

‘Now, Sir Odoart,’ he said, ‘follow me, and I will conduct 
you to the great tower, that you may sooner possess yourself 
of the castle. Behold it there!’ he added, pointing to a door 
before them. ‘Push back the bolts and enter.’ Thus saying, 
he disappeared. Sir Odoart and the French advanced: the 
bolts gave way at their touch, and the great door of the tower 
flew open. 

At that moment, a cry of ‘Manny, Manny, to the rescue!’ 
rang in their ears, and about three hundred men, armed with 
swords and battle-axes, rushed upon Sir Odoart and his little 
band. They seemed to be commanded by a knight in green 
armor, who advanced before them. ‘What!’ said he to Sir 
Odoart, who, seeing the impossibility of resisting so dispropor- 
tionate a force, had given up his sword to him, while his fol- 
lowers imitated his example, ‘do these Frenchmen think to 
conquer the castle of Calais with such a handful of men? 
‘Sir Knight,’ said Odoart, ‘that double villain, the Lombard, 
has betrayed us, or the standard of King Philip of France had 
floated on the towers of this castle ere now.’ 

‘The standard of King Edward,’ said the green knight, 
‘king of France and England, floats there now, and ill betide 
the hand that shall attempt to pluck it down. But let us on- 
ward to the gate leading to Boulogne :—guard well the prison- 
ers. Manny, Manny, to the rescue!) Thus saying, the cap- 
tives were shut in the tower, and the English mounting their 
horses, made for the gate of Boulogne. 


In the mean time Sir Geoffrey, with his banners displayed, 


for the most part armed with battle-axes, they attacked the 
enemy. 

The battle was short, but desperate and sanguinary. The 
English, incensed at the treachery of the French, and the latter 
infuriated at the unexpected opposition which they encounter- 
ed, vied with each other in the fury and zeal with which they 
contested the victory. Six banners and three hundred archers 
left the main body of the English army, and made for the bridge 
of Neuillet, where they found the Lord Moreau de Fiennes, 
and the Lord de Crequi, who guarded it. The cross-bowmen 
of St. Omer and Aire were also posted between the bridge and 
Calais, and mei a furious assault from their enemies. They 
were immediately discomfited and pursued to the river, where 
more than six hundred of them were drowned. The knights 
of Picardy for a long time maintained their post against very su- 
perior numbers; but reinforcements still pouring in to the En- 
glish from the town, the French were at length obliged to sur- 
render, or seek their safety in flight. 

The green knight performed prodigies of valor. He was 
frequently seen surrounded by the enemy, but hewing his way 
through with the battle-axe. Sir Geoffrey de Charni, Sir Henry 
du Bois, and Sir John de Landes, were all made prisoners by 
him; and scarcely had one knight surrendered to him, before 
he was seen attacking another or defending himself from the 
assault of numbers. He had many times, during the engage- 
ment, attempted to come in contact with a French knight, Sir 
Eustace de Ribeaumont, whose pee pe prowess struck 
as much terror among the English as that of the green knight’s 
did in the opposite ranks; they were scarcely able ever to ex- 
change a blow, before two large bodies meeting where they 
were fighting, compelled them to break off the engagement. 
At length, however, the green knight and his opponent met 
without the intervention of any obstacle. The conflict around 
them was suspended, as if by the mutual consent of the com- 
batants, and the two armies stood by and gazed at the conten- 
tion between their respective champions. Twice did Sir Eus- 
tace de Ribeaumont fell the green knight to the ground; but 
he arose, like Anteous, from his fall each time appa- ° 
rently with renewed strength and vigor. Their battle-axes 
were struck from each other’s hands; their spears, which were 
then resorted to, shivered into a thousand splinters; their 
swords were the only weapons left to them. ith these they 
held for a long time a doubtful conflict, until at length that of 
Sir Eustace de Ribeaumont broke against the shield of the 
green knight, and the latter, pressing irresistibly upon him, 
threw him to the ground, and planted his knee upon his breast. 
A tumultuous shout of applause immediately burst from the 
ranks of the English; and the French, who had already, al- 
though fighting with the utmost valor, been defeated at every 
point, threw away their arms, and surrendered themselves pri- 
soners of war. 

‘Brave knight,’ said Sir Eustace to his conqueror, ‘I yield 
to your superior prowess, nor blush to be overcome by strength 
like yours.’ 

‘Sir Eustice,’ said the green knight, raising his fallen an- 
tagonist, and returning him the sword which he presented him, 
‘you of all men have least cause to blush for the events of this 
tg By St.George! I have encountered many a tall and stal- 
wart knight in my time, but never one who gave me so much 
trouble as you have done.’ 

‘May I crave your name, courteous knight,’ said Sir Eus- 
tace, ‘that when the friends of Eustace de Ribeaumont learn 
that he had been vanquished, they may know it was by the 
hands of one who has doubtless distinguished himself in many 
a fiercer field than this.’ 

‘Sir Eustace,’ said the green knight, ‘fear not that the most 
fastidious of your friends willthink your fame for honor or 
valor tarnished by surrendering yourself to me. As for my 





and surrounded by his forces, was awaiting at the Boulogne 


castle. ‘If this Lombard,’ he said to the knight who stood 

next him, ‘delays opening the gate, we shall all die of cold.’ 
‘In God’s name,’ replied the knight, ‘these Lombards are a 

malicious sort of people; perhaps he is examining your florins, 


gate, with some impatience, the return of messengers from the | 


name,’ he added, lifting his beaver, ‘when next you see these 
features you will know it. Shall you remember them?’ 
‘They are features, Sir Knight,’ said de Ribeaumont, ‘which 
| when once seen are not easily forgotten; but I would speedily 
pay my ransom money and regain my liberty—when, therefore, 





lest there should be any false ones, and to see if they be right 
in number.’ 


The day was now breaking, and the gate of the castle was 
distinctly visible to those outside, when on a sudden it burst 
open, and amidst deafening shouts of ‘Manny, Manny, to the 
rescue!’ a numerous troop of armed warriors, well mounted, 
galloped towards the French forces. The green knight led 
them on, preceded by the banner of Sir Walter Manny; and 
numerous other banners, such as the Earl of Suffolk’s, the Lord 
Stafford’s, and the Lord Berkeley’s, were seen among the En- 
glish troops. ‘Betrayed! betrayed! said Sir Geoffrey de Char- 
ni to those who stood about him. ‘Gentlemen, if we fly we 
shall lose all; it will be more advantageous for us to fight vali- 
antly, in the hope that the day may be ours.’ 

‘By St. George! said the green knight, who had approached 
near enough to hear de Charni’s words, ‘you speak truth—evil 
befal him who thinks of flying!’ then retreating a little, the 





of Boulogne. Here he halted, to give time for his rear to come 








English dismounted from their horses, and advancing on toot, 


I pray you, shall we meet again?’ 

| ¢To-night at supper, in Calais casile,’ said the green knight: 

jand as he spake, the conquerors and the prisoners simultaneous~ 
ly moved towards the gate of Boulogne. 

That evening a superd banquet was given in the castle of 
Calais, to which the French and English knights were alike 
invited. There was no distinction made between the guests 
of the two nations, except that the tables of the prisoners were 
more superbly decorated, and more profusely supplied than 
those of the captors. A table was placed on an elevated plat- 
form at the end of the room, the seats at which were not occu- 
pied at the time that the principal part of the company was 
assembled; but the astonishment of the French knights was 
extreme, when the doors were thrown open, and the king of 
England, the prince of Wales, and a numerous train of the 
most distinguished barons and warriors of England, entered 
the room. As yet they had imagined that the most eminent 

ereon in the ranks of their opponents had been Sir Walter 
louse The wonder and interest of Sir Eustice de Ribeau- 
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mont were, however, the most intense of all; for, as he gazed 
onthe features of him who wore the crown and held the scep- 
tre, he recognized the green knight, and perceived that he had 
been opposed in single combat to the king of England. | 

The banquet passed off cheerfully, with many expressions 
on the part of the Frenchmen, of wonder and delighi at the 
distinguished rank of the persons to whom they had been op- 
posed, and the courtesy with which they were treated. At its 
conclusion, King Edward rose from his seat, and having laid 
aside his crown, advanced barcieaded, except that he wore a 
chaplet of fine pearls around his head, down the hall, attended 
by his son and the lords who had sat down at the table with 
him, for the purpose of retiring froin the assembly. As he 
moved down the hall the knights rose up, and he entered into 
familiar and courteous conversation with them, especially 
with his prisoners. As he approached Sir Geoffrey de Charm, 
his countenance altered and assumed a severe expression, ‘Sir 
Geoffrey,’ he said, “1 have but little reason to love you, since 
you wished to take from me by stealth last night, and during 
the continuance of a solemn truce, what had given meso much 
trouble and cost me so large a sum of money to acquire, 1 
am, however, rejoiced to have detected and frustrated your 
attempt. You were desirous of gaining Calais town and cas- 
tle at a cheaper rate than I did, and thought that you could 
purchase them for twenty thousand crowns; but through God’s 
assistance vou have been disappointed.’ 

This rebuke was given with so much dignity and fecling, 
that Sir Geoffrey was unable to utter a syllable in defence, and 
the king passed on unanswered. The last person whom he 
addressed was Sir Eustace de Ribeaumont, who stood at the 
hall door through which the monarch was about to make his 
exit, and fell on his knees before him. 

‘Sir Eustace de Ribeaumont, said the king, extending his 
hand to him, and raising him, ‘of all men living you are the 
knight whom | have found most valiant as well in attacking 
his enemy, as in defending himself. I never found any one in 
battle who gave me, body to body, so much to do as you have 
given me to-day. I adjudge the prize of valor to you, above 
all the knights of my court, as what is justly due to you.’ 

The knight would have expressed his sense of the honor 
conferred, but the king stopped him by taking the chaplet of 
pearls, which was very rich and handsome, from his own brow, 
and placing it on Sir Eustace’s head: ‘Sir Eustace,’ he added, 
‘I present this chaplet to you as the best combatant this day 
of either party, whether I'rench or English; and I beg you 
to wear it this year at festivals, for my sake. Vou are a per- 
sonable gentleman, young and amorous, and well accepted 
among the ladies; wherefore, if you will only wear it at all 
public balls, and declare unto them that the king of England, 
gave it to you as the reward of your valor, I will now release 
you from your captivity, quitting you wholly of your ransom.’ | 

Thus saying, the king left the hall, after the knight, whose 
feelings could not find utterance, had knelt down and kissed 
the monarch’s hand in token of gratitude and acquiescence. | 
Not only did Sir Eustace de Ribeaumont, as long as he lived, | 
wear the chaplet in remembrance of the gift of so renowned a| 
prince, but his family ever atterwards bore for their arms three | 
chaplets garnished with pearls. 





DESCRIPTIVE PASSAGES. 


THE WOMEN OF INDIA, 


In spite of the disadvantages attendant upon the color of the | 
skin, perhaps no part of the world can present more perfect 
specimens of feminine beauty than are to be found in Hindos- 
tan. ‘Travellers are struck with admiration at the appearance | 
of many of the women filling their water-pots at the ghauts| 
and wells, or going about the towns and villages in the pursuit! 
of their daily avocations. Their fine erect forms, set off by | 
the graceful drapery, wound in so picturesque a manner around | 
them, are highly attractive, even when the veil casts its shroud 
over the face, leaving thalf an eye to do its worst of witchery.’ | 
The custom of carrying light burdens upon the head, from 
childhood, gives great breadth to the chest, uprightness to the | 
figure, and freedom to the movements; and the unfrequent| 
use of shoes, or the substitution of an easy slipper for the tight 
ligatures worn in Europe, imparts a beauty which few save | 
Oriental females possess, that of a perfect foot. Though sel- 
dom much below the middle height, and occasionally tall, all 
the native females are delicately framed; their hands and feet 
are exquisite, and the latter, when not encumbered with orna-| 
ments, resemble those carved by the chisel of a Grecian sculp-| 
tor. ‘The toes, and indeed the whole foot, are so perfectly | 
tiexible, that they are turned to much better account than Eu- 
ropeans have any idea of, both by men and women, who, par-| 
ticularly when seated on the ground, employ them in aid of the | 
fingers in many kinds of work; nor is there any thing awkward | 
or ungainly in the attitudes thus assumed, the natives of India 
being naturally extre mely grace ful. Ve Tv few, even amongst 
the lowest order. resemble those untutored clowns, whose atti- 
tudes and gestures distinguish them so remarkably in other 
countries from persons who have had the advantage of a danc-! 
ing-master oradrill serjeant. The beauty of feature, though 
not quite, is alist, as cominon as that of figure; all have the 
splendid, dark, gazelle-like eves, which form the characteristic 
mark of Orientals. Not even the enthusiasm of poctical fer- 
vor can go beyond the trath in the deseription of those liquid, 
loving, melting eyes. In the whole population, the general 
expression is soittiess; excepting when inflamed by rage, very 
few are fleree, and there is an indescribable charm, a fascina- 
tion, about their eyes, which in many instances is quite irre- 
sistible, and, with the exception of a few obstinately prejudiced 
persons, has the effect of interesting a stranger very strongly 
in fuvorof the people possessing them. The form of the face 
is usually very fine, boasting that beautiful curve, from the ear 
to the chin, which is always given to statues. When the nose| 
and mouth have equal claims to admiration, the charm is com- 
plete; but itis these which are most frequently defective, 


in many cases produce the extreme of ugliness. Strangers in 
India have few opportunities of judging of the beauty of the 
women, except from specimens found amongst the lower orders. 
Some idea of the great superiority of the higher ranks may be 
formed by the appearance of the sepoys, a very handsome class 
of men, who are said to derive much of their personal attrac- 
tions from their mothers. Many of the nautch girls are lovely 
creatures; and, though personal beauty is not considered es- 
sential to their profession, when superadded to other accom- 
plishments, it is of course highly prized, and some romantic 
stories are told of the extraordinary attachments inspired by 
females of this.class in the breasts both of native and Europe- 
an admirers. 

The complexion of Indian women varies from a pale yellow 
toa very dark bronze, the intermediate shades being nume- 
rous; fairness is considered a great advantage by the natives 
themselves, but has not the same attraction to European eyes, 
as it is almost always of a sallow and somewhat unearthly hue, 
far less agreeable than the warm browns, which are the pre- 
vailing tints. Natives are exceedingly anxious to be thought 
fair, and those whose skins nearly approach to black, will not 
wear any thing which might tend to make them look darker. 
Servants have been known to object to livery turbans on this 
account, and in taking their portraits, it is always necessary 
to give the sitter the advantage of a complexion a few shades 
lighter than the real. Sometimes, though rarely, skins may be 
seen of a clear olive tint, not darker than those of many Itali- 
ans; but fairness is generally so totally without the transpa- 
rency which Europeans have been accustomed to admire, that 
it cannot be at all pleasing to the eye. 

The Indian ladies endeavor to heighten their beauty by the 
aid of art; but not always with effect, some being so injudi- 
cious as to blacken their teeth. Naturally, the teeth of the 
natives of India are very beautiful, and the rows of even 
pearls revealed by the parting lips contrast finely with the dark 
huejof the skin. This charm is of course utterly destroyed by 
a process which is erroneously supposed to make the face ap- 
pear fairer, but which seems quite as barbarous to European 
eyesasthe custom of tattooing. This black dye is a prepara- 
tion of antimony, called missee, and it is sometimes applied to 
the lips as well asthe teeth. This sort of paint is also used to 
darken the eyebrows, and to improve the arch, which is as 
popular in the East as in the western world; a small portion 


| sometimes appears beneath the eyelid, and, when skilfully put 


on, may be said to aid the dark languish of the orb. Rouge 
is not much in request amongst the Indian ladies; for, the cheeks 
never assuming any tint akin to the hue of the rose, it would 
seem out of place; nevertheless, it is occasionally employed, 
and a red dye produced from mhendee is much in request for 
beautifying the ne of the hands and the soles of the feet. 

Though tight lacing is altogether unknown, the Indian ladies 
are not destitute of some support for the bust; a simple kind 
of corset, called an ungeeah, is the substitute for the stays 
worn in England; short tight sleeves are attached to this 
bodice, which is fastened at the back. No woman, however 
low in station, who prizes the symmetry of her figure, will 
discard this essential portion of her apparel; those by whom it 
is rejected speedi'y becoming shapeless and almost disgusting 
in their appearance. Wealthy persons have the ungeeah made 
of silver tissue, or at the least profusely embroidered with 
silver, and richly spangled. ‘The Mussulmaunee women wear 
a short vest over it, called a coortee, usually made of some 
transparent material, edged with beautiful embroidery in silver 
or gold. This falls below the top of the pyjamahs, or trowsers, 


| which are fastened over the hips; there is, therefore, a portion 
.of the body, between the waist and the bosom, which the 


coortee covers, but does not conceal. The pyjamahsare usually 
so exceedingly wide as to look like a petticoat; they are made 
of rich brocades, and are embroidered at the bottom. The 
veil, of atransparent silver gauze, richly bordered, completes 
a costume, which is very becoming in itself, and set off by a 
profusion of jewels worn upon the neck and arms, the head and 
the feet. ‘The wide trowsers are not frequently worn, except 
by women of rank, inferior persons contenting themselves with 
a much less voluminous article; these, with a straight coortee, 
and a veil alone, are so ugly, that ayahs in theservice of Euro- 
pean ladies are obliged to put on a petticoat, which is always 
extremely full, being composed of eight or ten breadths, and 
displaying a small portion of the pyjamah beneath. This ad- 
dition renders the costume very graceful and becoming, and it 
is also adopted by Hindoo women attached to European families. 
The saree, though graceful, and giving a statue-like appear- 
ance to groups of females, is not suited to our ideas of propri- 
ety; it consists of one long, wide, piece of drapery, wrapped 


, round the figure in a way which it would be scarcely possible 


to describe, covering it very completely from head to foot, yet 
so scantily as not to accord with European ideas of decorum. 
This is universally worn by the lower classes of Hindoo women, 
with the exception of nautch girls; but women of rank occa- 
sionally clothe themselves differently, and there are peculiar 
costumes belonging to different tribes. The saree is sometimes 
formed of the finest muslin of India, manufactured at Dacca, 
and entitled, from its gossamery texture, night-dew: it is said 
that a Hindoo monarch, complaining of the indelicacy of the 
dress of one of his daughters, was told that the lady had some 
hundred yards of this muslin folded around her. These sarees 
are also beautifully embroidered. The ground-work of the 
bordering of the ladies’ dresses in India, is sometimes of seed- 
pearls, a gem which enters profusely into their needle-work, 
being also frequently employed as an edging of the gold and 
silver flowers introduced in rich patterns round the hems of 
the drapery: pyamahs, made of the finest Cashmere shawl, 
are thus embroidered at the feet, and a whole dress of this des- 
cription has been valued in England at £400. The slippers 
are equally rich, being frequently of gold tissue, worked with 
pearls; these are only worn in crossing the court-wards and 
gardens of the zenana: they somewhat resemble the shoes in 
fashion some centuries ago in Europe, the points being always 
curled over the front, and frequently rising very high. . 
It will be seen by this account of the toilette, that the Indian 


and ladies neglect nothing which may increase the effect of their 





charms; those charms, however, generally speaking, are of 
very short duration. A woman is getting old at five-and-twenty, 
and, at forty, too often becomesa perfect hag. ‘That exquisite 
roundness of limb, which is a general characteristic,—a beauty, 
rare in other countries, but common throughout India, where 
no raw-boned, clumsy, angular women are to be seen,—is logt 
eitherin a skeleton-like meagreness, or in an incumbrance of 
fat. é 

Indian women, perhaps, owe the greater portion of the 
power they have been known to possess of inspiring strong 
and lasting attachments, both in natives and Europeans, to 
their untiring and obsequious attendance upon their lords and 
masters. They willingly pay shose attentions which women 
in many other countries expect to receive, rendering themselves 
slaves to the comfort of the husband or the lover. They will 
cook for him, wait upon him, soothe him, under irritation or 
fatigue, by that gentle process of shampooing, in which Indian 
women are such adepts, fan him while he is sleeping, and, in 
short, render themselves essential to every idle habit in which 
he may delight to indulge. Others there are, it is true, who 
seem to owe their influence to exactly opposite means; but, in 
all probability, their’s is not quite so lasting. We hear ot 
nautch girls driving men to desperation, forcing some to com- 
mit suicide, and others to disgrace themselves in the eycs of 
the world. A celebrated lady, named Kundoo, made the upper 
provinces ring with the fame of her empire over the heart of a 
young prince, Fyz Tulub Khan, the heir of Jigur. Having had 
a quarrel with her paramour, she quitted his zenana, end flying 
to Delhi, became an object of attraction to all the young and 
dissipated nobles of that libertine city. Fyz Tulub Khan, 
unable to exist without the goddess of his idolatry, followed 
her tothe imperial court, and,. finding flattery and entreaty 
unavailing, was content to purchase her restoration by a large 
sum of money, which this fair mercenary extorted from him 
before she would consent to return. Kundoo had by this time 
turned the heads of half the population of Delhi; poems were 
made in her praise, celebrated artists were employed in paint- 
ing numerous portraits, and, finally, in order to secure her 
against the danger she might run of being sacrificed to the 
jealous indignation of the protector whom she had quitted, her 
friends obliged him to enter into a heavy bond, to be forfeited 
in the event of any violence being offered to the faithless fair. 





HUMOROUS PAPERS. 





A BEAR STORY: 
BARELY CREDIBLE. 


A Frew days ago we heard a friend relate the following anec- 
dote of his life. To give it inhis own graphic and earnest 
manner is out of the question; but as it is absolutely true, it 
may be found amusing. 

When I was about ten or eleven years old, my father resid- 
ed in town, in the western part of Pennsylvania. The 
country in the vicinity was toa considerable extent unculti- 
vated, and presented the natural features of wood-covered 
mountains and wild dells, tavorable to the retreat of game of 
every description. Among other animals, bears had abound- 
ed; but their numbers were materially thinned by the expert- 
ness of the hunters, who seldom missed their mark when once 
in view; and the sight of one had become completely rare. 
To make myself a good shot with a rifle, was then the height 
of my ambition; and whenever I could get out of the house 
and out of the way, I practiced indefatigably. Powder and 
balls absorbed all the cash my ingenuity could raise; and as | 
was obliged to be thrifty, I made great progress, The barn 
door was perforated with countless little holes, the evidences of 
my industry; and I only ‘longed to tollow to the field’ some- 
thing that would be less insensible to my dexterity, and reflect 
upon it greater honor. 

My father had among other live stock about his place a 
blood mare as white as marble, a young negro boy as black as 
coal, and an old dog, both black and white as either of them. 
The mare was a remarkable animal, and had been purchased 
ata very high price on account of her speed and bottom as well 
as her points and colors. As to Zeb, the boy, he was a gen- 
uine specimen of his tribe, full of the devil as if he had been 
his only begotten—which to my mind has never been clearly 
disproved. Last of the trio, the old dog Tony, with the hue of 
both as has been stated, also possessed many of their qualities; 
and as a keen hunter that knew all sorts of game and how to 
use them, from a partridge to a panther, he never had his su- 
perior this side of the mountains. It was one of Zeb's espe- 
cial duties to attend to Lady Lily and see that she always be- 
came her name, and did credit to my father’s establishment. 
One afternoon, when the old gentleman had gone out of town, 
Zeb took it into his sable head, that he would exercise the 
mare and enjoy ascrap of rural scenery. Accordingly, with 
the halter on, he mounted her, and set out towards a hill which 
rose a mile or two beyond the settlement. The dog, which he 
cherished asa brother, followed after, and the young rascal 
was soon in his glory scouring along the road. He had mount- 
ed to the brow of the hill, when Tony stopped and beginning 
to bark furiously, arrested his excursion. The cause of alarm 
Zeb soon discovered in a large bear, which as the dog began 
the attack was not loathe to show fight. It was the first time 
the black had seen a bear in the woods, and nothing daunted, 
he began by shouts and whistling and ail the other means of 
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encouragement, to set the dog on. Tony, however, required 
no urging; he understood his adversary; and prepared for bat- 
tle and victory with coolness and intrepidity. 

Tony watched the bear, cautiously circling round him, and 
sprang at intervals for his side and the back of his neck, well 
knowing the danger of coming within astroke of his paw or 
his affectionate embrace. But this slow method of proceeding 
did not suit the mercurial valor of Zeb, and he continued his 
cheering cries, while he approached the combatants. The re- 
sult seemed quite doubtful: the shaggy beast however began 
to warm with the play, and at last perceiving from what quar- 
ter the voice of encouragement proceeded, he darted from the 
dog and with one bound fastened on Lady Lily’s neck. The 
shock was so violent, that the mare and her rash rider were 
precipitated down the hill some twenty or thirty feet, and a 
large piece of her flesh left in the bear’s possession. Mean- 
while the noise had attracted some men who were working in 
a neighboring field, and they hastened to the spot with their 
dogs. 

The enemy now found himself surrounded, and after various 
attacks, the dogs treed him. Zeb and Lady Lily, by a miracle, 
were not annihilated and both gathered themselves up, the black 
astride of her; and without waiting an instant, he put her at 
full speed for the town. By the time he arrived there, almost 
blind with fright, the white figure of the mare was streaked 
and streaming with blood; and hallooing as if the bear was 
mounted behind him, he dashed along the main street. Open 
flew the doors; up flew the windows; out flew the people, as 
if the last trump were sounding. Onward sped the mare: her 
blood was good though she was fast loosing it. One might 
have thought a pigmy black imp had been fighting with Death 
tor the pale horse, and was riding homeward victorious, or 
darting from the grim destroyer in his rear. The women 
shrieked and fainted; the men stood in silent amazement, and 
the children ran off screaming and wringing their hands in 
terror. 

At the time this commotion was excited, I was in the yard 
as usual with my rifle. Zeb had passed through the whole 
town before he arrived at our door, and as he stopped I was 
attracted by the alarm. Then I first beheld the white mare in 
her bloody plight, and gathered from the boy as well as he 
could tell me, that a bear was the cause of the accident. With- 
out waiting for further information, I started with my gun for 
the hill, and reached it just as the dogs had treed the bear as 
narrated. But there were others on my heels, and before I 
could level my piece, a fellow behind me was preparing for 
the same sport. 

‘Now stop,’ said I, ‘I’m going to shoot myself.’ 

‘No, you are too small, you’ll miss him,’ said the other. 

‘No fear of that; andI tell you, don’t you shoot.’ 

‘Well, but I will.’ 

‘Will you?’ Then stand off, and by —~ I’ll shoot you! and 
suiting the action to the word, I pointed towards him. 

‘No you won’t!’ 

‘Yes! curse me if I don’t. I was here first; and it’s my 
right,’ I roared out in a rage. 

‘Your right? do you own the bear?’ 

‘No! but I'll let you know, it’s my father’s mare that cost 
three hundred and fifty dollars that’s ripped up, and our nigger 
that was on her, and our dog that treed the bear!” 

‘Well, what dol care for all that? 

‘Shoot, if you dare; then I'll make you care.’ I was per- 
fectly furious, and determined on maintaining my rights as I 
conceived them. The other thought it prudent to let me fire, 
protesting that I would miss. The bear lay half way up the 
tree, in a crotch of the largest limbs. His head was partly 
visible, and I aimed below the ear. My hand was steady and 
my eye sure, as I thought, when I pulled the trigger, but the 
bear did not stir. 

‘There! you have missed him!’ said my rival, and began to 
raise his piece. 

‘No, I have not,’ said I, hastening to reload. 

‘Don’t you see he don’t stir? 

‘No matter; dead or alive, he’s mine.’ I managed to keep 
up the dispute until my rifle was charged again; and swearing 
I would shoot the fellow if he raised his piece, I pointed directly 
for the bear's eye, and let go. 

‘There! cried my antagonist, ‘you have missed him again. 
Now ’tis my turn.’ 

‘No, itis’nt,and by : you shall not have any thing to do 
with it. Let me alone; I’ll bet my rifle he’s dead,’ and with- 
out waiting further I began to climb the tree. In a minute, 
without weighing probable consequences, I was up and reached 
the bear. He was as dead asa stone: both balls had taken 
effect, and without difficulty I tilted him off, and the carcass 
‘ell. By this time half the town had come to the scene of ac- 
tion, and I was great as Julius Cesar. The game was carried 
to town in triumph, and I was admitted to be a first rate shot. 
= a hat ng two hundred and ninety-one pounds, al- 
heats ay “0 ; As to Lady Lily, she did not recover from 

ound; wherefor and on account of his many delinquen- 
8 Zeb was duly and copiously anathematized by the old 





gentleman, and made to dance without any other music than | 


his own yelling. 

This feat raised me to the very pinnacle of my hopes; the 
old hunters patted me on the head; the boys were respectfully 
envious, and the women thought it rediculous to suffer such 
brats tomeddle with guns. On the strength of my reputation, 
I was invited about six weeks afterwards by a veteran who was 
considered first rate with a rifle at any distance, and understood 
game of all kinds, to go out bear hunting with him. Here 
wasanhonor! My joy knew no bounds; and full of bright 
anticipations, I promised to meet him next day before dawn to 
set out forthe sport. That night I scarcely slept a wink. Vi- 
sions of wild beasts in delightful variety flitted through my 
brain, all falling before my deadly aim. Long before light I 
was up, and with the old fellow, was on the way to the woods. 
It is needless to say how elated and anxious I felt for further 
distinction in the manly and noble art of hunting. My com- 
panion praised my skill, and it was agreed, so great was his 
confidence in me, that on reaching the forest, we should sepa- 
rate, though not so far as to be out of hearing of each other’s 
guns. Accordingly, after he had instructed me in the signs 
and tokens of game in general, and bears in particular, we 
parted. I trudged onward, keeping a good look out until the 
stars began to fade and the glimmer ot dawn to appear. In 
turning abruptly round a heap of brush, I discovered at the 
distance of forty or fifty yards, something that arrested my 
steps. 1 looked attentively, and stood perfectly still. After 
watching for a few minutes, I distinctly saw behind a tree the 
form of a large bear. The brute evidently saw me, and was 
hiding, probably having been familiarized with the kind of 
weapon I held; but the trunk was too small to conceal his head 
and shoulders. Although he kept very quiet, yet I discovered 
his ears moving, as if to catch every sound; and this put me 
on my guard not to let him escape. How intensely excitéd I 
was! I could not draw a breath in my anxiety to kill him, and 
add another wreath to my laurels! With extreme caution I 
cocked my rifle, took fair aim at his head, and blazed away. 
When the smoke cleared off, I saw him motionless! I was at 
first inclined to run up, but thought it most prudent to give 
him the benefit of another ball. Never did I load so quickly 
in my life: never was I so delighted! My fame was fixed and 
settled, and I pictured my triumphant entry into town, and all 
the sport that was to follow. Heaven knows how many bright 
thoughts were concentrated in that instant! it was but a mo- 
ment when my piece was discharged again. 

‘Hallo! hallo! what’s the matter?’ cried my old friend, who 
had come up attracted by the first report. 

‘Good luck! hurrah! look there! dead as a door nail! 
‘What! 

‘The bear! come and help me: I must have killed him the 
first fire, as I did the other one in the tree. I aimed between 
his eyes, and he has not moved since.’ 

‘What! do yo you mean that, boy? 

‘To be sure!” 

‘Get out, you fool, you have been shooting an old stump!” 

The last words I scarcely heard, for I was on my way to the 
spot, and before I reached it—alas! there was a stump with 
two or three leaves quivering on it. The veteran followed 
me— 

‘Now, you are a nice chap,’ said he, ‘to frighten all the 
game in the neighborhood for nothing. There’s no use I see, 
of going out with boys: you better go home.’ 

I was chap-fallen and made no reply. I knew how I would 
be laughed at, and all the glory of my first exploit obscured 


modestly called the old fellow’s attention to it.’ 

‘Nonsense!’ cried he, ‘what’s the use of knowing how to 
shoot, if you don’t know a bear froma stump. I tell you, you 
had better turn back.’ 

Perfectly dejected, and dreading ridicule from all my former- | 
ly envious companions, I wended my way homewards, resolved | 
some day to retrieve my reputation; since, I could not even by | 
mistake, bear the bare idea of missing 9 bear. 





| 
Tue Gatiant Bricanp.—The diligence to Ferrara was lately | 
attacked, and all the passengers were obliged to dismount, and 
render up their goods and chattles. Not one piece of finery, | 
not one piece of merchandize, did the thieves spare; they even | 
despoiled the ladies of their ear-rings, and, it is said, with a 
very gentle hand; for in Italy even the brigands have a certain | 
politeness of manner, and rob you in a gentlemanly style. 
One girl sat apart from the rest; she did not join in the elamor | 
of her companions for mercy and forbearance, but she wept | 
bitterly. The chief approached her, and, in answer to his | 
interrogatories, she said, ‘It is for my mother’s picture I shed | 
these tears! I have left her—perhaps I may never see her 
again; and you have taken the picture from me.’ The robber, | 
moved at her artless distress, promised to return her treasure | 
for a kiss, which, says our narrator, she right joyfully and | 
heartily bestowed, so heartily that the chief, not to be outdone | 





in generosity, returned to her all her property. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE ROBIN: 





A CHIPPEWA STORY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LEGENDS OF A LOG CABIN.’ 


Aw old man had an only son, a fine promising lad, who had 
come to that age which is thought by the Chippewas to be 
most proper to make the long and final fast, that is to secure 
through life a guardian spirit, on whom future prosperity or 
adversity is to depend, and who forms and establishes the char- 
acter of the faster to great or ignoble deeds. 

This old man was ambitious that his son should surpass all 
others in whatever was deemed most wise and greatest amongst 
his tribe. And, to fulfil his wishes, he thought it necessary 
that his son should fast as much longer time than any of those 
persons known for their great power or wisdom, whose fame 
he envied. sie ee 

He therefore directed him to prepare, with grea ny, 
for the important event. After he had been in the sweating 
lodge and bath several times, he ordered him to lie down = 
a clean mat, in the little lodge expressly pre ared for pone 
telling him, at the same time, to bear himself like a “en an 
that at the expiration of twelve dayshe should receive food anc 
the blessing of his father. ; ; 

The lad carefully observed this injunction, lying a his 
face covered with perfect composure, awaiting those nappy 
visitations which were to seal his good or ill fortune. His 
father visited him every morning regularly, to encourage _— 
to perseverence, expatiating at full length on the renown an 
honor that would attend him through life if he accomplishec 
the fu!l term prescribed. To the admonitions the boy — 
answered, but lay without the least sign of unwillingness, til 
the ninth day, when he addressed his father: ‘My father, my 
dreams are ominous of evil; may I break my fast now, and at 
a more propitious time make a new fast?? The father an- 
swered, ‘My son, you know not what you ask. If zon ae up 
now, all your glory will depart; wait patiently a little — 
You have but three days yet to accomplish what I desire. You 
know it is for your own good.’ 

The son assented, and covering himself closer, he lay till the 
eleventh day, when he repeated his request to his father. The 
same answer was given lim by the old man, adding, that the 
next day he wonld himself prepare his first meal and bring it 
tohim. The boy remained silent, but lay like a skeleton. No 
one would have known he was living, but by the gentle 
heaving of his breast. ; , 

The next morning, the father, elate at having gained his 
end, prepared a repast for his son, and hastened to set it before 
him. On coming to the door, he was surprised to hear his son 
talking to himself. He stooped to listen, and, looking through 
a small aperture, was more astonished when he beheld his son 
painted with vermilion on his breast, and in the act of _—— 
his work by laying on the paint as far as his hand could reach 
on his shoulders, saying, at the same time: ‘My father has 
ruined me as aman; he would not listen to my request ; he 
will now be the looser. I shall be forever happy in my new 
state, for [have been obedient to my parent; he alone will be 
the sufferer, for the Spirit is a just one, though not propitious 
tome. He hag shown me pity, and nowI must go.’ 

At that moment the old man broke in, exclaiming: ‘My son! 
my son! do notleave me!’ But his son, with the quickness ot 
a bird, had flown to the top of the lodge, and perched on the 
highest pole, a beautiful robin-red-breast. He looked down 
on his father with pity be«ining in his eye, and told him that 
he would always love co be near men’s dwellings, that he 
should always be seen happy and contented by the constant 
cheerfulness and pleasure he would display, that he would still 
cheer his father by hissongs, which would be some consolation 
to him for the loss of the glory he had expected; and that, 
although no longer a man, he should ever be the harbinger oi 


| peace and joy to the human race. 
and forgotten. I saw however that I had hit the mark, and | 


The foregoing story illustrates the Indian custom of fasting 
to procure a personal spirit. The moral to be drawn from it is 
the danger of ambition. We should not seek for unreasonable 
honors, nor take unusual means to attain them. 











The spirit fasted for by the young man proving averse to him, 
he requests his father to exempt him from further fasting: and 
on being denied, gives a proof of filial obedience by preserving 
in abstinence. In reward for this, the Spirit, though unfavor- 
able, ae relents; and instead of compellir °the son to pass 
a miserable life in the human form, changes him into a bird, 
who will take a particular deli ht in lingering around the hab. 
itations of men. 


THE MESSENGER DOVE. 


Ovrtstrip the winds, my courier dove’ 
On pinions fleet and free, 

And bear this letter to my love 
Who's far away from me. 


It bids her mark thy plume, whereon 
The changing colors range, 

But warns her that my peace is gone 
If she should also change. 


It tells her thou return’st again 
To him who set thee free! 

And oh! it fondly asks her when 
She'll thus come back like thee? 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


TO IANTHE, OF LOUISIANA. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘CLINTON BRADSHAW.’ 


Lady, though we have seldom met, 

And though we ne'er may meet again. 
Our parting hour I must regret, 

When gone is many an after pain 


I'll think, when erring passions wild 

Are dead, and manhood’s thirst for fame. 
Of the bright eye that on me smiled, 

And the red lip that would not blame. 


For what were all the world to me— 
Its Paradise of praise and power— 
If in that Eden there should be 
No loving one, no trysting hour? 


No passion-flower that I might place 
Within my breast, and all mine own, 

Blooming though man’s averted face 
Should make the crowded city lone. 


Gay Fashion's throng I sometimes seek, 
{t suits the restlessness I feel— 

But I have no soft words to speak, 
Nor much of friendship to reveal. 


From physical, not moral ill, 
I must play Lara at the ball, 

And thus I've learned to curb my will, 
And mark the wayward will of all. 


What care I for the gilded crowd 
When, midst the press, I look around, 
And know the hollow heart is loud 
With what the crowd is caught by—sound. 


But thou! when thy dark eye I met 
Indifference at once gave way, 

And came the sting of the regret 
That I could only Lara play: 


The image liveth in the wave, 

But when the lights above are bright. 
But thou, and all thy presence gave, 

Is here in an unclouded light, 


Here in a not untested heart, 

Which now no flood, or fall can know. 
Except to weep that we did part, 

And wildly thus to overflow. 


To overflow, like this broad wave, 
(Upon whose winding way I wend, 
As if it loved its banks to lave, 
And darkly wept to leave a friend 


And Lady! as this restless river 
Grows bright beneath the mornings’ ray, 
Didst thou, of more than joy the giver, 
Throw passions’ sunburst o'er my way 


When last I left Ohio's side 
The lingering winter chilled the air, 
And darkly flowed the onward tide 
Tbrough banks all brown by trees all bare-- 


But as I sought the southern skies 

Green grew the bank and green the tree, 
And birds gave out their melodies 

The nearer that I drew to thee. 


I left thee and the turbid tide 
Rolls angrily against our prow, 
And no more nature, in her pride, 
Looks bright and beautiful as thou 


Here not 4 bird has warbled yet, 
There ‘s nothing gay on bank or tree, 

And the wild waters foam and fret 
Asif they sought the south and thee. 


And they do seek the south and thee, 
Where I have left my only vow, 

And where my thoughts must ever be 
Wandering, like these wild waves now 


How this drear scene is like my breast’ 
O! when for it shall summer beam? 
Never until my heart's unrest 
Has realized in thee its dream. 


Then, when I clasp thy hand once more 
Beneath thy climes perpetual spring, 
My spirit gball have found the shore 
Where, dove-like, it may fold ite wing. 
Cincianati, March 30, 1856. 
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ADVICE. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF GLEIM. 
Na’er take a step in life’s career 
Not sanction'd by strict duty clear ; 
Allills sustain'd from memory sever, 
But good receiv'd forget thou never !—Am. Monthly. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


CAPTAIN JAMES LAWRENCE. | 


| 

| ; | 

| (Concluded.) } 

| The conduct of Lawrence towards his prisoners was such, as, | 
| we are proud to say, has uniformly characterized the officers of 
|our navy. They have ever displayed the liberality and scrupu-| 
lous delicacy of generous minds towards those whom the for-| 
| tune of war has thrown in their power; and thus have won by| 
| their magnanimity those whom they have conquered by their 
| valor. ‘The officers of the Peacock were so affected by the 
treatment they received from captain Lawrence, that on their| 
‘arrival at New-York they made a grateful acknowledgment 
| in the public papers. ‘To use their own expressive phrase, ‘they 
| ceased to consider themselves prisoners.’ Nor must we omit 
| to mention a circumstance highly to the honor of the brave tars 
| of the Hornet. Finding that the crew of the Peacock had lost| 
all their clothing by the sudden sinking of the vessel, they made 
a subscription, and from their own wardrobes supplied each 
man with two shirts, and a blue jacket and trowsers. Such 
| may rough sailors be made, when they have before them the 
jexample of high-minded men. They are beings of but little 
reflection, open to the impulse and excitement of the moment; 
and it depends in a great measure upon their officers, whether, 
| under a Lawrence, they shall ennoble themselves by generous 
| actions, or, under a Cockburn, be hurried away into scenes of 
| unpremeditated atrocity. 
| Onreturning to this country captain Lawrence was received 
| with great distinction and applause, and various public bodies 
| conferred on him peculiartokens of approbation. While ab- 
| sent the rank of post captain had been conferred on him, and 
| shortly after his return he received a letter from the secretary 
| of the navy offering him the command of the frigate Constitu- 
' tion, provided neither captains Porter or Evans applied for it, 
| they being older officers. Captain Lawrence respectfully de- 
| clined this conditional appointment, for satisfactory reasons 
| which he stated to the secretary. He then received an uncon- 
| ditional appointment to that frigate, and directions to superin- 
tend the navy-yard at New-York in the absence of captain 
| Ludlow. The next day, to his great surprise and chagrin, he 
| received counter orders, with instructions to take command of 

' the frigate Chesapeake, then lying at Boston, nearly ready for 

‘sea. ‘This appointment was particularly disagreeable to him. 

| He was prejudiced against the Chesapeake, both from her being 

| considered the worst ship in our navy, and from her having 

‘been in a manner disgraced in the affair with the Leopard. 

| This last circumstance had acquired her the character of an 
unlucky ship—the worst of stigmas among sailors, who are 

| devout believersin good and bad luck; and so detrimental was 
| it to this vessel, that it has been found difficult to recruit crews 
| for her. 

The extreme repugnance that captain Lawrence felt to this 
appointment induced him to write tothe secretary of the navy, 
| requesting to be continued in the command of the Hornet. 
Besides, it was his wish to remain some short time in port, and 

enjoy a little repose in the bosom of his family: particularly as 

\ his wife was in that delicate situation that most calls forth the 

tenderness and solicitude of an affectionate husband. But 

though he wrote four letters successively to the secretary, he 
never received an answer, and was obliged reluctantly to 
acquiesce. 

While lying in Boston roads, nearly ready for sea, the 
British frigate Shannnon appeared off the harbor, and made 
signals expressive of achalienge. The brave Lawrence imme- 
diately determined on accepting it, though conscious at the 
time of the great disparity between the two ships. The Shan- 
non was a prime vessel, equipped in an extraordinary manner, 
| for the express purpose of combating advantageously one ot 
| our largest frigates. She had an unusually numerous crew of 
picked mer, thoroughly disciplined and well officered. She 
was commanded by Captain Broke, one of the bravest and 
| ablest officers in the service, who fought merely for reputation. 

On the other hand, the Chesapeake was an indifferent ship: 
with a crew, a great part of whom were newly recruited, and 
not brought into proper discipline. They were strangers to 
their commander, who had not had time to produce that per- 
| fect subordination, yet strong personal pth econo which he 

had the talent of creating wherever he commanded. His first 
| lieutenant was sick on shore; the other officers, though meri- 
torious, were young men; two of them were acting lieuten- 
|} ants; most of them recently appointed to the ship, and unac- 
quainted with the men. Those who are in the least informed 
| in nautical affairs must perceive the greatness of these disad- 

{ vantages. 

; The most earnest endeavors were used, by Commodore 
Bainbridge and other gentlemen of nice honor and sound ex- 
perience, to dissuade captain Lawrence from what was consi- 

| dered a rash and unnecessary exposure. He felt and acknowl- 

edged the force of their reasons, but persisted in his determi- 
nation. He was peculiarly situated: he had formerly chal- 
lenged the Bonne Citoyenne, and should he decline a similar 
challenge, it might subject him to sneers and misrepresenta- 
tions. Among the other unfortunate circumstances that 
attended this ill-starred battle, was the delay of a written 
challenge from Captain Broke, which did not arrive until after 
captain Lawrence had sailed. It is stated to have been couch- 
ed in the most frank and courteous language, minutely detail- 
ing the force of his ship: and offering, if the Chesapeake 
should not be completely prepared, to cruise off and on, until 
such time as she made a specified signal of being ready for the 
conflict. Itis to be deeply regretted that captain Lawrence 
| did not receive this gallant challenge, as it would have given 

' him time to put his ship in proper order, and spared him the 

‘necessity of hurrying out in his unprepared condition, to so 

| formal and momentous an encounter. 

After getting the ship under way, he called the crew together, 
and having ordered the white flag to be hoisted, bearing the 
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an 


| made them ashort harangue. While he was speaking seye. 
| ral murmurs were heard, and strong symptoms of dissatisfac. 
— | tion appeared in the manners and countenances of the crew. 


After he had finished, a scoundrel Portuguese, who was boat. 


| swain’s mate, and acted as spokesman to the murmurers, re. 


plied to captain Lawrence in an insolent manner, complaining, 
among other things, that they had not been paid their prize. 
money, which had been due for some time past. 

The critical nature of the moment, and his ignorance of the 
dispositions and characters of his crew, would not allow cap- 
tain Lawrence to notice such dastardly and mutinous conduc; 
in the manner it deserved. He dared not thwart the humors 0; 
men, over whose affections he’had not had time to acquire any 
influence, and therefore ordered the purser to take them below 
and give them checks for their prizemoney, which was accord. 
ingly done. 

We dwell on these particulars to show the disastrous and 
disheartening circumstances under which captain Lawrence 
went forth to this battle—circumstances which shook even his 
calm and manly breast, and filled him with a despondency 
unusual to his nature, Justice to the memory of this invalua- 
ble officer, requires that the disadvantages under which he 
fought should be made public. 

It was on the morning of the first of June that the Chesa- 

peake puttosea. The Shannon, on seeing her come out, bore 

away, and the other followed. At4P.M. the Chesapeake 

hauled up and fired a gun; the Shannon then hove to. The 

vessels mancuvred in awful silence, until within pistol shot, 
when the Shannon opened her fire, and both vessels almost at 

the same moment poured forth tremendous proadsides. The 
execution in both ships was terrible, but the fire of the Shannon 
was peculiarly fatal, not only making great slaughter among 
the men, but cutting down some of the most valuable officers, 
The very first shot killed Mr. White, sailing master of the 
Chesapeake, an excellent officer, whose loss at such a moment 
was disastrousin theextreme. ‘The fourth lieutenant, Mr. Bal- 
lard received also a mortal wound in this broadside, and at the 
same moment captain Lawrence was shot through the leg with 
a musket ball; he however supported himself on the companion 
way, and continued to give his orders with his usual coolness. 
About three broadsides were exchanged, which from the close- 
ness of the ships, were dreadfully destructive. The Chesa- 
peake had three men shot from her helm successively, each 
taking it as the other fell; this of course produced irregularity 
in the steering, and the consequence was, that her anchor 
caught in one of the Shannon’s after ports. She was thus ina 
position where her guns could not be brought to bear upon the 
enemy, while the latter was enabled to fire raking shots from 
her foremast guns, which swept the upper decks of the Chesa- 
peake, killing or wounding the greater portion of the men. A 
hand grenade was thrown on the quarter-deck, which set fire 
to some musket cartridges, but did no other damage. 

In this state of carnage and exposure about twenty of the 
Shannon’s men, seeing a favorable opportunity for boarding, 
without waiting for orders, jumped on the deck of the Chesa- 
peake. Captain Lawrence had scarce time to call his boarders, 
when he received a second and mortal wound from a musket 
ball, which lodged in his intestines. Lieutenant Cox, who 
commanded the second division, rushed up at the cal! for board- 
ers, but came just in time to receive his falling commander. 
He wasin the act of ee him below, when captain Broke, 
accompanied by his first lieutenant, and followed by his regular 
boarders, sprang on board the Chesapeake. The brave Law- 
rence saw the overwhelming danger; his last words, as he was 
borne bleeding from the deck, were ‘don’t surrender the ship!” 

Samuel Livermore, Esq., of Boston, who from personal at- 
tachment to captain Lawrence had accompanied him in this 
cruise as chaplain, attempted to revenge his fall. He shot at 
captain Broke, but missed him: the latter made a cut at his 
head, which Livermore warded off, but in so doing received a 
severe wound in the arm. The only officer that now remained 
on the _— deck was lieutenant Ludlow, who was so entirely 
weakened and disabled by repeated wounds, received early in 
the action, as to be incapable of personal resistance. The 
comparatively small number of men, therefore, that survived 
on the upper decks, having no officer to head them, the British 
succeeded in securing complete possession, before those from 
below could get >. Lieutenant Budd, who had commanded 
the first division below, being informed of the danger, hastened 
up with some men, but was overpowered by superior numbers 
and cut down immediately. Great embarrassment took place, 
in consequence of the officers being unacquainted with the 
crew. In one instance in particular, lieutenant Cox, on mount- 
ing the deck, joined a party of the enemy through mistake, 
and was made sensible of his error by their cutting at him with 
their sabres. 

While this scene of havoc and confusion was going on above, 
captain Lawrence, who was lying in the wardroom in excru- 
ciating pain, hearing the firing cease, forgot the anguish of his 
wounds: having no officer near him, he ordered the surgeon to 
hasten on deck and tell the officers to fight on to the last, and 
never to strike the colors; adding, ‘they shall wave while | 
live.’ The fate of the battle, however, was decided. Finding 
all further resistance vain, and a mere waste of life, lieutenant 
Ludlow gave up the ship; after which he received a sabre 
wound inthe head from one of the Shannon’s crew, which 
fractured his skull and ultimately proved mortal. He was one 
of the most promising officers of his age in the service, highly 
esteemed for his professional talents, and beloved for the gene- 
rous qualities that adorned his private character. 

Thus terminated one of the most remarkable combats 08 
naval record. From the peculiar accidents that attended I's 
the battle was short, desperate, and bloody. So long as thé 
cannonading continued, the Chesapeake is said to have clearly 
had the advantage; and had the ships not ran foul, it is probs- 
ble she would have captured the Shannon. Though consider@- 
bly damaged in her upper works, and pierced with some shot- 
holes in her hull, yet she had sustained no injury to affect het 
safety; whereas the Shannon had received several shots be- 





motto, ‘Free trade and sailors’ rights,’ he according to custom, 





tween wind and water, and, consequently, could not have sus 
tained the actionlong. The havoc on both sides was dreadful; 
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but to the singular circumstance of having every officer on 
the upper deck either killed or wounded, early in the action, 
may chiefly be attributed to the loss of the Chesapeake. 

There have been various vague complaints circulated of the 
excesses of the victors, and of their treatment of our crew after 
the surrender. These have been, as usual, dwelt on and mag- 
nified, and made subjects of national aspersion. Nothing can 
be more illiberal than this. Where the scene of conflict is 
tumultuous and sanguinary, and the struggle desperate, as in 
the boarding of a ship, excesses will take place among the men 
which it is impossible to prevent. They are the inevitable 
incidents of war, and should never be held up to provoke na- 
tional abhorrence or retalliation. Indeed, they are so liable to 
be misrepresented by partial and distorted accounts, that very 
little faith is ever to be placed in them. Such, for instance, is 
the report, that the enemy discharged several muskets into the 
cockpit after the ship had been given up. This, in fact, was 
provoked by the wanton act of a boy below, who shot down the 
sentinel stationed at the gangway, and thus produced a momen- 
tary exasperation, and an alarm that our men were rising. It 
should be recollected, likewise, that our flag was not struck, 
but was hauled down by the enemy; consequently, the sur- 
render of the ship was not immediately known throughout, and 
the struggle continued in various places, before the proper 
orders could be communicated. It is wearisome and disgust- 
ing to observe the war of slander kept up by the little minds 
of both countries, wherein every ~~ misdeed of a paltry in- 
dividual is insidiously trumpeted forth as a stigma on the res- 
pective nation. By these means are engendered lasting roots 
of bitterness, that give an implacable spirit to the actual hos- 
tility of the times, and will remain after the present strife shall 
have passed away. As the nations must inevitably, and at no 
very distant period, came once more together in the relations of 
amity and commerce, it is to be wished that as little private 
animosity may be encouraged as possible; so that though we 
may contend for rights and interests, we may never cease to 
esteem each other. 

The two ships presented dismal spectacles after the battle. 
Crowded with the wounded and the dying, they resembled 
| hospitals sending forth groans at every roll. The 
brave Broke lay delirious from a wound in the head, which he 
is said to have received while endeavoring to prevent the 
slaughter of some of our men who had surrendered. In his 
rational intervals he always spoke in the highest terms of the 
courage and skill of Lawrence, and of ‘the gallant and masterly 
style’ in which he brought the Chesapeake into action. 

The wounds of captain Lawrence rendered it impossible to 
remove him after the battle, and his cabin being very much 
shattered, he remained in the wardroom. Here he lay, attended 
by his own surgeon, and surrounded by his brave and suffering 
officers. He made nocomment on the battle, nor indeed was 
heard to utter a word, except to make such simple requests as 
his necessities required. In this way he lingered through four 
days, in extreme bodily pain, and the silent melancholy of a 
proud and noble heart, and then expired. His body was wrap- 
ped in the colors of his ship and laid on the quarter-deck of the 
Chesapeake, to be conveyed to Hallifax, for interment. 

At the time of his death he was but thirty-two years of age, 
nearly sixteen of which had been honorably expended in the 
service of his country. He was a disciplinarian of the highest 
order, producing perfect obedience and subordination without 
severity. His men became zealously devoted to him, and ready 
to do through affection what severity would never have com- 
pelled. He was scrupulously correct in his principles, delicate 
in his sense of honor; and to his extreme jealousy of reputa- 
tion he fell a victim, in daring an ill-matched encounter, which 
prudence would have justified him in declining. In battle, 
where his lofty and commanding person made him conspicuous, 
the calm collected courage, and elevated tranquillity which he 
maintained in the midst of peril, imparted a confidence to 
every bosom. Inthe hour of victory he was moderate and 
unassuming; towards the vanquished he was gentle, generous 
and humane. But it is on the amiable qualities that adorned 
his private character, that his friends will hang with the fond- 
est remembrance—that bland philanthropy that emanated from 
every look, that breathed forth in every accent, that gave a 
grace to every action. His was a general benevolence, that, 
like a lambent flame, shed its cheering rays throughout the 
sphere of his influence, warming and gladdening every heart, 
and lighting up every countenance into smiles. 








ORIGINAL PAPERS. 





MEMORANDA OF OBSERVATIONS AND EXPERI- 
MENTS IN EDUCATION. No. IV. 

It is a misery to see a child a slave to its clean frock or pin- 
afore, and obliged to keep it clean at the expense of the exer- 
cise of its active enjoyments; it isa misery to see achilda 
willing slave, and content to sacrifice its play to vanity; and a 





third misery to see achild unneat and slovenly. Between these | 


various shoals how few mothers know how tosteer. One thing 
to be said for the poor mothersis, that every difficulty is thrown 
in their way which the clumsy institutions of society can sup- 
ply. In the first place, dress is so expensive, that much labor 
18 required in order to afford to procure it; but the time will 
come when society shall be framed so as to admit of these 
things being given to each individual according to his wants, 
and the injunction of Christ will be literally obeyed, ‘Take 
no thought what ye shall eat or what ye shall drink, or where- 
withal ye shall be clothed.’ It is sad to think what lives are 
spent ina continued struggle to procure that which should be 
a birthright, namely, the necessaries of life. Secondly; the 
‘ashion of dress is as inconvenient and ungraceful as possible, 
'n spite of the immense quantity of time, thought, labor, and 
money expended thereon. 


Against vanity about dress there is but one real remedy, 
namely, the substitution of the love of excellence for the love 
of excelling: the development of the intellect also, will bring 
about a just appreciation of the value of dress, when weighed 
against mental superiority. There is but one real remedy it 
is true; but the plan adopted by S. answered very well to 
check the growth of vanity in that direction. C. was very 
vain of some jewels, the gift of an injudicious relative; or as 
she emphatically called them, her do ills. Day after day she 
asked to wear them; day after day S. said ‘No:? but finding 
that to refuse was of no use, she was puzzled what course to 
adopt, until! it occurred to her to let one fire put another out. 

Accordingly, the next time C. applied to her for permission 
to wear her do ills, she answered, ‘Certainly, wear them if you 
please; but vou know these things are valuable, because your 
mamma’s dear friend gave them to you; they must neither be 
lost nor spoiled. If you have them on, therefore, you must 
remain in this room, and even, I think I should say, upon this 
chair, in order to be sure that they are safe.’ C. consented to 
the terms, and joyfully bedecked herself with her finery, and 
then stationed herself upon a chair. It was a fine evening in 
August, and the other children were out; however, for two 
hours C. persevered in sitting on the chair. At length she 
begged to have them taken off, and from that day to this (two 
years,) the dolls have never been mentioned, but with an un- 
comfortable feeling and a blush. In the same manner by 
making lace and frills and embroidered finery, preventives to 
play, the love of them has been so far got rid of, that they rank 
lower as pleasures, than active play does; and the simplicity 
of her dress prevents the habit of deriving pleasure from her 
toilette; for any thing beyond this, we must look forward a 
few years. 

At tea, last night, H. came in late; all the biscuits had 
disappeared, but some fresh ones were brought in for him. 
Amongst these was one with which W. was unacquainted. 
‘It looks very nice,’ quoth he, ‘the best in the plate.’ After 
grimacing, laughing, and hanging over the plate in indecision 
for some time, (having eaten nearly a plate-full at his own 
tea,) W. snapped up the biscuit and ran off with it; not that 
he would have been forced to replace it, but some how he did 
not like to eat it before us all. This morning, this same boy 
who quite understands the powers of money to procure enjoy- 
ments for himself, eagerly, not only voluntarily but eagerly, 
spent all his store in buying athing for S. which he knew she 
wanted. Which of these two sorts of parents best understand 
the art of teaching generosity? those who teach a child to 
seem generous, or those who permit a child to seem what it is, 
greedy or generous, which ever it may choose to be? 

* * * * * * * 

June. To-day I went to see X. Poor child! there he is 
withering away under the obstinacy of a father, who would 
have him follow a profession for which he has no talent. X., 
being a gentle nature, is miserable. C., under the same cir- 
cumstances, rebelled against the paternal authority, went to 
sea, and has never since been heard of. Nothing is more puz- 
zling in education, (at least so I have found,) than to mark 
the point at which itis fit tostruggle with nature. A. is book- 
ish, intellectual, very nervous, weak, and inapt in all bodily 
exercise, and in all the concerns of every day life. Z. is clev- 
er in managing these best. Nobody will do your errand more 
quickly, or act more cleverly on an emergency: his body is 
well strung, and he delights to use it. But it is impossible to 
get him to do lessons; all perseverance in studies, of which he 
does not see the practical bearing, is out of the question. How 
will these two boys most easily and readily arrive at perfec- 
tion? By pushing their natures to the furthest extreme? or 
| by modifying their natures by developing the latent, dormant 
faculties? For instance, by sending A. to garden, and play at 
cricket, and ride, and drive, and swim; and by making X. 
spend a certain number of hours daily in the school-room. My 
theory on the subject is, that from the cradle to the grave, al] 
might be happiness if we did but manage well; that if we 
would be content to help nature, just to follow her indications, 
instead of attempting to control her, all would be well and 
happy. All kinds of knowledge are so linked together, that 
|it is impossible to go far in one study without the aid of an- 
other, which again conducts to a third andsoon. It would be 
la beautiful experiment to try never to force any thing intel- 
lectual on a child, merely to let it see all kinds of pursuits 
going on, and then just to help it on the way it wished it go. 
I do believe its own good-will would carry it on further and 
quicker and more easily, than any unnatural discipline or 
training. Or, if people must train, at least let them smooth 
jthe way, instead of making it as thorny and impracticable as 
|possible. X. is made miserable by being forced to exercise 
|faculties which are weak in him, to the exclusion of those 
| which are strong. How many pronounce themselves incapa- 
ble of making acquirements, merely because these acquire- 
|ments are made so difficult of attainment by those who pro- 
|fesstolead the waytothem! For instance, S. was said to be 
| enue to learn music. Sheis really fond of it, and regret, 
| nothing so much, as not having learned it in her childhood; 








; but it was made so irksome to her, that she could not, as a 





child, overcome her dislike to the ennui of it. Intelligent and 
affectionate surveillance would, in her cuse, have detected the 
difference between want of taste and want of perseverance in 
conquering mechanical difficulty. 

I hold that there is no one totally deficient in any faculty; 
the difference between individuals is, that the faculties exist 
in them in different proportions; and probably, under a perfect 
education, they would be developed according to their magni- 
tude—the strongest, first. Is it possible to commit a greater 
cruelty to one’s child, than to doom it to toil for life in an oc- 
cupation for which nature has not destined it? To spoil the 
happiness of childhood by forcing the acquirement of means 
of future happiness is a sad error, but trivial compared with 
the tyranny which chooses arbitrarily the future path of life 
without consideration of the faculties which nature has given. 

* * * * * * * 

September. Parents have a hard part to play, even the best 
intentioned; for have they not to keep a constant guard over 
their own hearts, and to prevent them from getting too engross- 
ed and too partial?’ And how hard must it be for them to see 
the faults of their children! Is there a greater misery than to 
become aware of a fault in the being one loves? Talk of the 
heroism of the soldier who first mounts the breach! give me 
the mother who can face the faults of her child—there is true 
heroism. Another difficulty which awaits parents, arises from 
the close connection between love of sympathy, and love of 
admiration. ‘Look at me,’ may mean, ‘admire me,’ or it may 
mean, ‘enjoy with me.” Numbers of children are spoiled by 
notice, who are otherwise well managed—they feel themselves 
the point of interest to the little family group, and it makes 
them vain and self-sufficient and wayward. Such children 
should have been more let alone—left to themselves—they 
should have had occupations which they could pursue alone; 
and better would it have been to have let a few follies been 
committed, and awkwardnesses be contracted, than to have 
subjected them to that constant watching which spies into, and 
as much as possiti. controls, every little act, or even attitude, 
word, and gesture. Besides the bad effect of producing con- 
ceit, this constant watching prevents naturalness of manner 
and independence of character; the parent has always sup- 
plied mind to the muscle, and so the child knows not how to 
guide its own muscles when left to itself. Hence the timidity 
and want of expressive grace in the manners of grown up peo- 
ple. What a beautiful eloquence there would be in the move- 
ments, gesture, carriage, and language of a being, who had 
never been taught or tutored at all about the matter, but 
whose mind had been let to control the muscles! 

C. has ungraceful attitudes. I believe these will all disap- 
pear as her taste and her feelings develope. No one under 
the influence of passion is ungraceful; if those under the in- 
fluence of feeling are, we have to thank for it the hypocrisy 
which commands us to veil our feelings. 

* * * * * * * 


Of all the mistakes people make in education, by far the 
most fatal is the little use or the bad use made of that omnipo- 
tent engine—affecticn. Oh, it is melancholy to look round 
and see how the affections are crushed by the stern coldness of 
some parents, and dissipated by the folly of others, who take 
them and play upon them to gain some selfish or mean end. 
There is nothing you cannot obtain by means of the affections; 
as for learning, I don’t understand not learning from those one 
loves, nor learning from those one does not love. S. is said to 
have been one of the naughtiest little girls that ever was seen 
orheard of, and very stupid too. One day having been turned 
out of the school-room in disgrace for not saying her lesson 
well, she went and sat down disconsolately at the top of the 
staircase, the tears pattering down on the crown corner of 
Chambaud's French grammar. ‘What is the matter, S? said 
R., who happened to come up stairs just then. ‘I can’t learn 
these French adverbs.’ ‘Give me the book,’ said R; ‘now say 
them after me.’ She had not repeated them after R. four times, 
before she knew the column quite perfectly; and from that day 
she never failed in any lesson in which R. was her instructress 
or companion. S.in her turn, had the happiness of training 
to habits of thoughtfulness and energy the mind of a child, 
who, when she undertook him, seemed almost incapable of 
being taught. It was as if they had given her a cloud, and 
told her to change it into something substantial. However, 
he became so fond of her, that to be, and do what she wished, 
was his dearest aim, and he attained it. We will give an 
epitome of 

THE HISTORY OF A. 


At seven years old, A. could not only neither write nor read, 
but he coutd not see nor hear, nor think like the rest of the 
world. Like the infant, he seemed completely shut up in the 
interior world of his own mind, and to judge by the expression 
of his face, which was singularly refined and joyful, it wasa 
pure and happy world. He was less skillful in the manage- 
ment of his body, less active and bold in boyish sports than B., 
at two years old. You heard nervous screams, (of joy, people 
call them, but I don’t know if the term was correct,) but you 
never observed in him any thing like purpose in his playe. 
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He walked about seeing nothing, wishing for nothing, content | 
with all events that came tohim. You would have pronounced 
him an idiot; yet the phrenologists said he had extraordinary | 
powers of mind. He only seemed roused to clear perceptions | 





never could be made to understand it; but, by using cubes, 
instead of ciphers, or making him put dots on his slate instead 
of ciphers, by making every thing tangible to him, by begin- 
ning at the very beginning, and taking every step without pre- 


by tales of the horrible, or of the supernatural. The more! suming to omit one—it all became clear and delightful tohim, 
gitted he was, the more necessary was it to help him to devel- and he was able to answer very difficult questions in mental | 
ope and turn to account these gifts; for we all know that un-| arithmetic. We refer those who wish to know the mode of 
happiness ix the constant, and madness the frequent conse- | teaching number, which was pursued in this case, to Dr. Bi- 
quence of unusual energies. 8. therefore undertook to teach | ber’s ‘Life of Pestalozzi.’ ; 

him, and for her guide she took that beautiful sketch of what It would be tedious, and indeed almost impossible, to detail 
vractical systematic teaching should be, for which the world | all the means which were taken to clear up this puzzled head. 
is indebted to Dr. Biber, and which is contained in his life of | Whatever he saw or felt, was the material to which alone his 

Pestalozzi. ‘The first thing she gave him to do was to write! observation was directed. He made a book containing a list 

wer dotted letters, i.e. to join the dots by lines; and when he | of flowers in bloom in each month, and drawings of some of 

In this them. His account ot January is as follows: 

‘January. 





had written a word he had to make a sentence on it. 
way he learned reading, writing, spelling, and the power of In flower—primroses, wallflowers, stocks, lau- 
thinking, and of fixing his attention, all at the same time, The | rustinas; mosses very beautiful. We walked on the frozen 
sounds were chosen for the guide, and not the letters; and it pond. ‘The birds used to be fed by the window. Most trees 
are without leaves, 

‘February. In flower—snowdrops, hepaticas, daisies, prim- 
before any given termination, After some time he was told The 
to find words with various sounds in them—for instance, the birds sing sweetly—thrushes, robins, yellowhammers, larks, 
He found they, day, paint, weigh, blade. | and blackbirds.’ 

Then he was led to observe the various ways in which he! This lesson should be carried on through every year, grow- 
lad obtained the sound. The practice of making sentences ing more and more full, until from the bare list that the above 
upon the words was very effective in inducing in him that con-, !5,!t might become connected with, and made the ground-work 
There is something, Of botany, or medicine, or poetry, or drawing. 

[To be continued.) 


was astonishing to see how fast he learned in this way. 
The second lesson was to put a consonant before at, anc then 
roses, wallflowers, violets, periwinkles, crocuses, furze. 


sound a, as in paper. 


sciousness which he so much needed. 
very affecting in looking over the lesson books of this child, 
they are so simple and true; and any one could discover from | 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 
so and so; but always ‘some boys,’ ‘some ladies.’ | a ao = 
‘When boys fight with sticks, and roar, and speak altogether, | 
they make a din.’ | great East river, and along the shores of the Artic ocean, in the 

‘A dot is a little thing; it’s for i” | years 1833, 1834, and 1835—By Carrain Back, Commander of 
‘Sun is a round thing in the sky, and is very light indeed.’ | the expedition. Illustrated by a map. Philadelphia: E. L. 
‘Lane isa little path that people go through.’ Cary & A. Hart. 1836. 
‘Blade isa thing that knives have.’ | Te author, it will be recollected, commanded an expedition 
‘Some boys know something and say they don’t.’ | to the Polar regions in order to ascertain, if possible, the fate of 
‘Tom Thumb (his rabbit,) eats grounsel,’ | Captain Ross and his companions, whose long absence had 
‘These are enough to show the sort of lessons by which it| given rise to the worst forebodings respecting the result of his 
was endeavored to lead this child on to thought. By the time | chivalric undertaking; and, indeed, a report was fully current 
he had gone through a copy book in this way, he was able to) that they all had perished. The adventurous spirit of the two 
read Miss Edgeworth’s ‘Frank,’ to write with ease, and he had | commanders cannot excite too much admiration; and it isa 
wonderfully improved in the power of fixing his attention. | beautifully romantic trait in the character of Captain Back, 
His next four books were intended asa grammar course. He| that he wholly unsolicited, and actuated only by a generous 
began with verbs—I run,’ ‘1 walk,’ ‘I love,’ etc.; he found | ardor and philanthropic spirit, offered himself to the British 
out and wrote down twelve a day, and in this way collected | government for this arduous enterprize. The application of 
four hundred verbs. The second grammar book was a list of | Captain Back was received with a kindred spirit. 
nouns. ‘I am a boy, a coward, a lad, a child, a wheeler, pul- | 
ler, runner, rider,’ and he went on in this way until he had | scientific observations, as his leasure permitted. 
found out upwards of two hundred nouns. The third gram-| In February, 1833, Captain Back left England, accompanied 
mar book was of adjectives, and a very curious list he made out. | by Mr. Richard King and three men, for this country; and on 
There are more than three hundred of them; and it was found | their arrival at New York, ‘they received every attention that 
necessary, in order to make plain to his teacher and himself) politeness and hospitality could dictate.’ The proprietors of 
his meaning, to require of him a sentence. A few extracts) the steamboat Uhio, offered it for their conveyance to Albany: 
will be of avail, to show what must have been the effect of this| and they were cheered heartily by a great number of citizens 
lesson on the boy: | on their leaving the wharf. On the ninth of April, the party 
‘Lam cowardly when I don’t like fighting—before I go into | reached Montreal, where a kind reception wer freely afforded 
the bath—when I’m deceitful.’ | them. ‘There the commander completed his arrangements, 
‘fam happy when I see mamma—when they don’t fight with | and obtained the requisite number of men for the undertaking. 
me—when they dance.’ We will not attempt to follow the gallant Captain, even by a 
‘I am made when I was alittle child.’ ' crude detail of his adventures: they are full of interest and 
‘I am good when I do my lessons—when I don’t hide.’ 


them the kind of life he led, and all that was impressing him. | 
One singular thing is, that he never said I, or W, or H, or B, do} 





NARRATIVE OF THE ARTIC LAND EXPEDITION lo the mouth of the 


As a subor- 
dinate object he was directed to make such geological and 





| instruction; and the feeling of sympathy which the reader 
‘Iam wicked when I go and see wicked people—when I! must entertain for the seekers and the lost ones, enchains the 
hunt the squirrel.’ pemeeen throughout the work. The sequel is well known. 
‘I am young now.’ Captain Ross returned home, while those who went after him 
‘1 am manageable by 8. | were still in the pursuit of their original object. 
‘I am comfortable when I'm dead—when I’m in bed—when| We afford a few lines from the volume: 


there is a dinner party.’ J | $The Canadian royageur is, in all respects, a peculiar char- 
‘I am white in the globe of my eye.’ acter; and on no point is he more sensitive, or rather, to use an 
‘Lam trembling when I go into the bath.’ expressive term, touchy, than in the just distribution of 
‘Lam merry when 8, is not angry on me.’ ‘pieces’? among the several canoes forming a party. It must 
‘I am different from what I was.’ ‘be admitted, at the same time, that he has very substantial 
‘1 am proud when I have got new shoes.’ ; | reasons for being particular in this matter, for he well knows, 
‘Lam sulky when 8. does not take hold of my hand—when | that supposing the canoes to be, in other respects, equally 
. isnot fond of me.’ | matched, a very small inequality of weight will make a con- 
‘Lam shameful when I beat a little boy, like B.’ siderable difference in their relative speed, and will occasion, 
‘I am unjust when I go betore C. in a race.’ | moreover, alonger detension at the portages. The usual mode 
in this manner he went through all the paris of speech,) js for the guide to separate the pieces, and then to distribute or 
learning the construction of sentences, and gaining at every portion them out by lots, holding in his hand little sticks, of 
step, self-knowledge. It was most striking to watch the rapid | qifferent lengths, which the leading men should draw. From 
ievelopment of all his faculties under this discipline. | the decision so made there is no appeal, and the parties go away 
His next book was a description of his body, on the plan of; laughing or grumbling at their different fortunes.’ 
Pestalozzi’s ‘Manuel des Meres.’ ‘I have a head, a right eye-| 


», aleft eyebrow, aright upper eyelid,’ and soon, After : ; , 
brow, a , ’ . PE : z | belle to appear to extraordinary advantage while the Captain 


x through the body in this way, amply naming the parts» ; ; ; ; 
oe } : ee N : _| was taking her portrait, may afford some servicable hints to the 
he arranged them according to their number. Next he made} 


a list of the parts of his body, which are round and roundish | 
Then he took other qualities, such as color, shiningness, flu-| ‘The women were much tattooed about the face, and the 
idity, solidity, moveability, immoveability, flexibility, ete.) middle, and the fourth fingers. The only lady whose portrait 


y B 


The following description of the efforts of an Esquimaux 


ladies: 


ithrust out the whole length of her tongue. 


——__ 
tion, that in her fear lest I should not see every grace of he; 
good humored countenance, she intently watched my eye, 
and, according to her notion of the part I was pencilling, pro. 
truded it, or turned it so as to leave me no excuse for not delip. 
iating it to the full proportion of its beauty. Thus, seeing me 
look at her head, she immediately bent it down; stared porten. 
tiously when I sketched her eyes; puffed out her cheeks when 
their turn arrived; and, finally, perceiving that I was touching 
in the mouth, opened it to the full extent of her jaws, and 
She had six tat- 
tooed lines drawn obliquely’ from the nostrils across each 
cheek; eighteen from her mouth across her chin and the lower 
part of her face; ten small ones, branching like a larch tree 
from the ccrner of each eye; and eight from the forehead to 
the centre of the nose, between the eyebrows. But what wes 
most remarkablein her appearance, was the oblique position of 
the eyes, the inner portion of which was considerably de- 
pressed, whilst the other was proportionably elevated. The 
nostrils were a good deal expanded, and the mouth large. Her 
hair was jet black, and simply parted in front into two large 
curls, or rather festoons, which were secured in their places by 
a fillet of white deer skin turned round the head, whilst the 
remainder hung loose behind the ears, or flowed not ungrace- 
fully over her neck and shoulders.’ 


Any extracts which would give an idea of the scientific ob- 
servations made by the commander, would be too long for in- 
sertion in this place. The narrative scarcely admits an intel- 
ligible excerpt without the map before the reader, and its con- 
tinuity offers few passages that would bear independent peru- 
sal; which must be an apology for the omission. 


When the author found that nature had set a limit to his 
desire to penetrate her cold recesses, his chagrin was great, and 
knowing of Captain Ross’ return, he was obliged to retrace his 
steps. He arrived in England, after an absence of two years 
and seven months. The volume concludes with a scientific 
appendix, with remarks on the various animals, plants, etc., 
which he discovered; and meterological observations on the 
route. 


My aunt Pontypoor is one of the latest English novels. 
After perusing a few chapters, we were very favorably im- 
pressed with the serious style of the writer, but less with his 
numor. The interest of the story commences at once, and the 
characters are sketched with considerable spirit. It is among 


the popular tales of the day, and evidently the production of 
no common hand. 





THE ‘DISCUSSION OF THE QUESTION, is the Roman Cathotic or 
Presbyterian religion inimical to civil and religious liberty ?—By 
the Rev. Messrs. Hucnes anp Breckenrince,’ has appeared in 
an octavo of five hundred pages, from the press of Carey, Lea 
& Blanchard. It is not our province to enter into the merits of 
the subject. The interested know that the work is from di- 
vines among the most emiment for learning and polemical 
abilities in their respective churches. 


Tue Brivisn anv ForeIGN Mepicat Review or JouRNAL OF PRAC- 
TicaL MEDICINE AND Surcery, edited by Joun Forses, M.D. F.R.S. 
anD Joun Conoxty, M.D., is an octavo of 300 pages, beautifully 
printed. The first article in No. II, embracing subjects of a 
popular nature, we have read with great edification. It com- 
prises reviews of Dr. Southwood Smith’s Philosophy of Health, 
from which we extracted a few passages in our last; Coomb’s 
Principles of Physiology; Professor Dunglison’s work on 
Hygiene; and two foreign works on the same subject. The 
notice of Dr. Dunglison’s book is copious and laudatory. The 
reviewer says of it in one place, ‘in all these chapters it is 
evident that the author is a physician of extensive acquire- 
ments, literary and professional, and possessed of that good 
sense which is so essential to the proper consideration of some 
of the branches of knowledge which have engaged his atten- 
tion;’ and in conclusion, remarks, ‘on many points connected 
with medical statistics and climate, we might transfer from Dr. 
Dunglison’s pages highly interesting observations and facts, 
and he generally exercises a very sound judgment where dis- 
cordant opinions have existed among previous writers. The 
hygienic cautions scattered through his work are useful and 
judicious, and we do not know so complete a text-book of 
hygiene as that which he has prepared. We have already 
spoken in commendation of the dietetic portion of his work, 
and have only to add, that the chapters on clothing, bathing, 
and exercise contain numerous particulars interesting to the 
medical practitioner and to the public. Every subject seems 
well considered; nothing is neglected, and nothing is pushed 
to extravagance.’ 


This is an ingenious, lucid and elegantly written paper- Of 
the matter upon medical and surgical topics, we, of course, do 
not speak critically, but may mention that they emanate from 





When 8. began to teach him arithmetic, it seemed as if he! was sketched was so flattered at being selected for the distinc- 


the highest professional authorities of England. 
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Boru houses of Congress adjourned on the fourth instant. 


The Creek war is ended. The Indians are coming in daily | 
and surrendering themselves. The war is attributed to the | 


schemes of land speculators. 
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| oo —-————— 
Midshipman Sherburne’s father, in a letter to the editors of | During a period of three or four years past, our periodical 
the Baltimore Chronicle, (upon the authority of the President) | Press has been fiooded with letters from Americans travelling 


denies hisson’s dismissal from the Navy. 


abroad. Besides these, numerous volumes from distinguished 


pens have added to our knowledge of the present condition of 
Rev. Aaron W. Kitchell, of New Jersey, has been lynched 


for his abolitionism in Georgia. 


After upwards of six hundred ballottings, the Board of Al- facts that every one has learned in spelling books, fictions of 
dermen of New York have succeeded in electing a President. |the writers’ invention, and worse than all, dull narratives of 
The Pacha of Egypt has issued a decree, prohibiting the | their own doings and sayings and those of other people, equally 
exportation of monuments, obelisks, etc., and has appointed in place any where else and better never told. The records 


persons to see to their preservation. 


The laws passed at the last session of the Massachusetts 
Legislature occupy 500 octavo pages, fourteen only of which 


are of a general nature. 


There are upwards of six thousand miles of canal in the 
United States; of which New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio | 


contain two thousand and eighty-six miles. 


The United States Bank has declared a dividend of four per 


cent. for the last six months. 


The Secretary of the Texan Nav has issued an address 
advocating the execution of Santa Anna and Cos. The prin- 
cipal reason he assigns for such treatment of Santa Anna, is 


his consent to the massacre of Col. Fannin’s men. Cos has for- 
feited his life by violating his parole. 


The Wilmington Journal states that about twenty thousand 
bushels of foreign wheat have been received at the Brandywine 
mills during the last year. 


The President of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company 
has resigned his office; also the superintendents of transporta- 
tion and construction. 


The Atlantic Insurance Company has declared a dividend 


of twenty-five percent. This is the second one of the same 
amount, within a year. 


It is supposed the Railroad Convention at Knoxville will 
consist of one thousand members. South Carolina has sent 
her most eminent statesmen; Calhoun, Preston, Hayne, and 
Hamilton are among the number. 


The accomplished and distinguished Professor of Materia 
Medica, Therapeutics, &c. &c., in the University of Maryland, 
Dr. Robley Dunglison, has been offered the chair of the Insti- 
tutes and Medical Jurisprudence in Jefferson Medical College, 
Philadelphia. 


Evrorean Nations.—The following is a concise view of the 
principal nations of Europe, for 1836: 

Austria contains a population of 35 millions; Ferdinand I., 
emperor. i 

Bavaria contains 5 millions; Louis, king. 

Belgium has 4 millions; Leopold, king. 

Denmark, 3 millions; capital, Copenhagen; Frederic VI., 
present king. 

France has a population of 34 millions; capital, Paris; Louis 
Philippe, king, under the title of ‘King of the French.’ 

Great Britain and Ireland contain 26 millions; capital, Lon- 
don, 60 miles from the mouth of the Thames—with a popula- 
tion of a million and a half—containing more than any other 
city in the world; William IV., king. 

Greece contains only one million; capital, Athens; Otho, 
king, 

Netherlands or Holland, 3 millions; William, king. 

Portugal, 4 millions; Maria da Gloria, queen; capital, Lis- 
bon, at the mouth of the Tagus. 

; Prussia, 15 millions; capital, Berlin; Frederic William IIL, 
ing. 

Russia, stretching over the northern parts of Europe, Asia 
and America, contains 50 millions of souls; capital, St. Pe- 
‘ersburg, at the bottom of the Gulf of Finland; Nicholas I., 
emperor. 

Sardinia, 5 millions; Charles Albert, king. 

Saxony, 1,600,000; Frederic Augustus, king. 

Spain, 13 millions; capital, Madrid, on the Tagus; Isabella 
Il., queen. 

States of the Church, 3 millions; capital, pontifical Rome, 


nthe Tiber, 15 miles from its mouth; Gregory XVI., in the 
papal chair. 


Sweden and Norway, 
XIV, king. 
“witzerland, 2 millions; capital, Berne. 


Turkey, 11 millions; capital, Constantinople; Mahmoud IL, 
Sultan, or emperor. 


Two Sicilies, 8 millions; Ferdinand II 
Wurtemburg, 1,600,000; William, 


5 millions; capital, Stockholm; John 


+) king. 
king. 


jthe eastern hemisphere: yet all accumulated, it must be ad- 
|mitted that there is in the mass, a vast deal of mere trash; 


thus afforded of the mode, in which many tourists pass their 
time, are calculated to excite feelings of contempt and disgust 
in any reflecting American. Their sycophantic admiration of 
aristocratic institutions and adulation of titled individuals, so 
little becoming a man, and degrading to one born under a re- 
publican government, detract greatly from any particular merit 
‘of such works, and it may be added, render them very impro- 
per literature for the youth of our country. 

This feature in the writings of American travellers is the 
more absurd when we reflect that many of them go abroad 
| with very inadequate knowledge of the territory of the union, 
jin any particulars which usually excite the curiosity of a patri- 
,otic and liberal mind. Let us picture to ourselves a gentleman 
|from an atlantic city in a foreign court, or in company, where 





We can hardly conceive of a more pitiable plight, than that 
of an American, who is obliged to betray ignorance of his 
country: whether it be of its scenery or institutions, of its in- 
habitants or their occupations and prospects. ‘To know these 
is of paramount importance. In whatever section he may 
have been born and reared, let him if it be in his power have 
visited every other, before he sets foot on any strange land. 
Reverting to a thought in our first paragraph, it is melancholy 
to read the stuff which is poured in upon us from abroad, when 
| we reflect that the authors are with a few exceptions deficient 
| in knowledge of their own great and growing country. Cer- 
tainly, had many of them previously enjoyed domestic travel, 
their ideas and reflections would have been too elevated and too 
strongly marked with republican influences, to evince those 
unworthy impressions which are the effects of intercourse with 
privileged ranks and familiarity with artificial distinctions. 





THERE isa general and just complaint against the present 
method of transporting the eastern mails. It is impossible to 
know at what hour they may arrive, and two and three days’ 
delay isa common occurrence. Wherever the fault be, it is 
high time that it should be corrected: certainly nothing can 
be more vexatious to the reading community, and nothing more 
absurd than that their business or gratification should be thus 
at the mercy of any one. The sooner a radical change is et- 
fected, either in the contracts or in the department which 
makes them, the better: the actual state of things is a nui- 
iance, too serious to be borne quietly. 





Tue locomotives from Providence and Dedham came in col- 





the genius, learning and aristocracy of a nation are represent- | 
ied. America becomes the theme of conversation. Her go-| 
_vernment and laws are spoken of, and in general terms the | 
\gentleman can expatiate upon them. Most probably he is 
/classically educated, and can talk in half the christian tongues | 
of Europe. Let it be granted that he isa person of veracity, 
when the subject of discussion passes from the abstractions of 
|national polity to things visible and tangible. The climate of 
| different sections of the union; the soil and mineral and vege- 
|table productions are mentioned, of which our citizen evinces 
some general ideas. But if by any chance, he is questioned 
|in a manner that requires definitive answers, how absurd, how 
\humiliating is his position! He knows the world abroad, but 
of his own home he isignorant. 
It may be inquired, what is the cause of this very common 
error? and we reply, the influence of a certain set, who for- 
ever bow down to the east, and worshipping all things foreign, 
deem it of more importance to a young American, to have seen 
jany other region than his own. Either they feel not the im- 
| measurable interest which this portion of the United States may 
‘arouse in every generous bosom, or having some knowledge of 
it, they still consider a familiarity with its people, its customs 
and resources, of secondary importance. If, twenty years ago, 
an American crossed the Atlantic for the purpose of travel, 
without having first visited the west, there was some apology 
for it in the fact, that it then offered few or no facilities fora 
journey. The objection no longer exists, since in no other part 
|of the globe can the same inland surface be passed over in an 
equally short time. Here is a territory, sparsely peopled it is 
true, but not inferior in native wealth, in subjects of philoso-| 
phical inquiry and in extent, to all the kingdoms of Europe 
together, the semi-barbarous provinces of Russia only excepted. 
Works of art and monuments of antiquity, objects of classical 
association and brilliant crowds, are surely not worthy of our 
inspection and study, while we are unable to satisfy an inquir- 
|er upon the history, natural features and society of a district 
‘of our native land, which in the lapse of a generation will bal- 
'ance the powers of this continent. 
If to inform the mind, enlarge our views of men and things 
and make a permanent impression, personal observation of re- 








lision in Roxbury, during one of their trips; so powerful was 
ihe concussion that nearly all the cars were thrown from the 
track, two of which were entirely destroyed. There were no 


lives lost; eight persons seriously injured. The passengers in 


one train amounted to more than three hundred. This acci- 
dent arose from negligence on the part of the engineer of the 
Providence train, who was immediately dismissed from the 
company’s service. 





Tue steamboat Novelty, under the superintendence of Dr. 
Nott, has made a trial of Anthracite coal, as a substitute for 
wood. The experiment succeeded admirably, the trip from 
New York city to Albany having been made in twelve hours. 
The use of coal will be a saving of from fifteen to eighteen 
thousand dollars a season. 





Tvugspay was the warmest day we have had this season. 
The thermometer stood at 94 degrees. 





To Reapers AND CorRESPONDENTS.—We will offer in our 
next BRIEF NOTICES OF NEW MUsICc, which if found acceptable 
shall be occasionally continued. The musical as the literary 
press, gives birth to a great quantity of worthless matter, which 
at the same time leads many amateurs into unnecessary expen- 
diture, gives them bad habits and corrupts their taste. The 
object in the proposed notices, will be to distinguish among 
new pieces as they appear, the good from the bad; pointing 
out impartially their beauties or defects, and affording a criti- 
cal examination of them, so far as it can be made without trans- 
ferring passagestoour columns. Our fair readers, who on see- 
ing a quantity of new music spread before them on a counter, 
are utterly at a loss what to choose, and often purchase that 
which is utterly useless, will have by this means a guide, in 
which we trust they can safely rely. The criticisms will be 
made with care and a strict regard to justice, and if they meet 
with attention on the part of those for whom they are design- 
ed, may prove very serviceable. 








|equal force to this. Where is the sublimity and beauty of na-! 
tural objects more conspicuous than in the Mississippi valley? 
| Where are there greater wonders for the eye, or themes for| 
|more profoundly scientific examination? The vast lakes, the 
_giant mountains, the boundless prairies and forests, and the 
majestic rivers, are kindred in greatness, and bring emotions 
|of admiration and delight which other scenes can rarely ex- 
leite. The relics of Indian tribes, the active presence of a 
paeiene people, intelligent and enterprising, with the antiqui- 
| ties of the former and the achievements of the latter in all the 
| concerns of civil and social life, as much merit attention and 
|actual survey, as the monuments and condition of communi- 
, ties in other climes, and from any citizen of this republic cer- 
| tainly far more. Surely only the narrowest mind, tainted with 
| the follies of foreign society, and college pedantry, and dark- 
ened by prejudice, would be content to leave these shores 
_ having had opportunities of ampie information by personal view, 
\ of all which they contain worthy of notice, yet having failed 
\to embrace them, relies for the ability to discuss questions 
which may thus arise, upon the superficial accounts of books 
jand the impressions of hearsay. 


|mote countries is necessary, the same condition applies with| 





The essay of D. W. T. on ‘Modern Boarding Schools for 
Young Ladies, does not meet our views of the subject. In an 
extensive circle of acquaintance in this city, with every oppor- 
tunity for observation, we see none of the evil eflects which 
the writer attributes to an education in these institutions: on 
the contrary there are daily examples of the signal advantages 
of sending young ladies to them, as well for the solid as the 
ornamental branches of education. We presume there is no 
system, whether of instruction or for any other end, whieh is 
not obnoxious tosome objections; but even if female boarding 
schools presented far more serious points of censure than we 
now discover, it would not in our opinion warrant the sweep- 
ing denunciation of the essayist. On this score, we must re- 
spectfully decline his present favor, but hope it may not bar fu- 
ture contributions from his able pen. We beg leave to return 
‘The Hermit of the Scioto Valley’ to the authoress. , It will be 
found with a note at our publication office. ‘The Fairy 








Lake, ‘Memoranda, and ‘Humorous Papers, shall appear in 
our next. ‘Woman,’ ‘4 Doubtful Decision ‘Memory, and 
‘Lines in Imitation of Metastasio, are respectfully declined. 
We would be obliged to any friend for materials for a biogra- 


phical sketch of Madison, which we have endeavored in vain 
to procure. 
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ORIGINAL AND SELECT MISCELLANY. 


REMEMBRANCE. 


BY REV. E. D. TOWNER. 


Brine back the scenes, O mem’ry bring 
The glowing scenes of former days, 
And from my darkened spirit fling 
The deep despair that on it preys. 
Tell of the glorious dreams [ cherish’d, 
Dreams in the charms of fancy drest ; 
Tell of the bright’ning hopes I nourished, 
Return them to my lonely breast— 
And, if I ne’er may taste again, 
Oh! let their memory remain. 


Come, o'er my grief beclouded heart 
Cast the giad sunlight of thy rays, 
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COURT DAY. 

To a northern traveller in the southern states, there is scarce- 
ly any thing more novel or entertaining than a Court Day. 
Semilier as the occasion and its scenes may be to a Virginian, 
there is something in the whole aspect of this monthly eativel 
which rivets the attention of a stranger. AndI have not been 
without my suspicions that the influence of this custom and its 
adjuncts upon societ nners, and character has never been 
appreciated. In our thern country there are no occasions 
upon which the whole population of a county, even as repre- 
sented by its leading freeholders, convenes at one spot. County 
courts are attended by functionaries, litigants, and very near 
neighbors, but not, asin the south, by the gentry and yeomanry 
of a whole district. 

The consequence of such an arrangement as that of the 
south is, that all the landholders and gentlemen of a neighbor- 
hood become mutually acquainted, and lay the foundation for 
friendly and hospitable reciprocities, which may be continued 
through life. The whole texture of society has a tincture from 
this intermingling. It is undeniable, that while aristocratic 
family pride, and chivalrous elevation of bearing, exist no 





And bid the sullen care depart 
That on each chord of feeling plays; 
Call from its long continued slumber, 
The image of departed joy, 
And in thy soft, consoling numbers 
Thy woes allay, my fears destroy — 
Oh! with some hope inspiring strain, 
Bid madness flee with all her train. 


Strike with thy magic wand the rock 
That rises o’er the misty past, 
And let its fountains by the shock 
The treasures on the desert coast ; 
Gather again the brightness round me, 
That once illumed my joyous way,— 
E’er sorrow’s withering blight had found me, 
Or time bad dimm'd youth's visions gay. 
If tears must fall, Oh! let them be 
The chastened tears of memory. 


Power of a spel’ which time hath crushed, 
Light of a star that long hath set; 
Strain of asong which grief hath hushed, 
Come, for my heart doth love thee yet! 
Come with the sound of former gladness, 
Come with the light of better years, 
Reign o'er the mind long bowed by sadness, 
And scatter all my rising fears— 
Let me again the sweetness know 
Of joys that faded long ago.— Maine Monthly Magazine. 


SONG. 


BY T. CAMPBELL. 


"Tis now the hour—’tis now the hour 
To bow at beauty’s shrine; 

Now while our hearts confess the power 
Of woman, wit, and wine; 

And beaming eyes look on so bright, 

Wit springs—wine sparkles in their light. 


In such an hour—in such an hour, 
In euch an hour as this, 

While pleasure’s fount throws up a shower 
Of social, sparkling bliss; 

Why does my bosom heave the sigh 

That mars delight? She is not by! 


There was an hour—there was an hour 
When I indulged the spell 

That love wrapt round me with a power 
Words vainly try to tell ; 

Tho’ love has filled my checqured doom 

With fruits and thorns, and light and gloom— 


Yet there's an hour—there’s still an hour 
Whose coming sunshine may 

Clear from the clouds that hang and lour 
My fortune’s future day ; 

That hour of hours, beloved, will be 

The hour that gives thee back to me! 


Tus Trrce or ‘Sreaker.’—The question is often asked why 
‘he ttle of Speaker, in the House of Representatives, is given 
t» the only member who has no right tospeak. The answer is 
found by tracing this title to its origin. It is stated in the 
‘Random Recollections of the House of Commons,’ that ‘the 
tutle Speaker is given to him, (the chief officer of that house) 
because he alone has the right to speak to or address the king 
in the name, and on behalf of the house.’ It seems, then, 
that this title, in our legislative assemblies, is but an unmeaning 
imitation of the English one. Should not the more signiticant 
tuutle of President, be substituted for it? 





Oriental. Manvscrirts—The learned Baron Schilling has 
presented to the French Institute, a collection of works from 
‘Thibet and Mongolia, found by him in 1830 and 1831, during 
hus travells on the Chinese frontier. There are five cases full, 
and, among other subjects, they treat of metaphysics, etymo- 
logy and orthography, astronomy, medicine, religion, and phi- 
losophy. 


where in greater vigor than at the south, there is a free inter- 
| course on the court-house-lawn between the richest planter and 
the honest poor man, than is ever witnessed in the manufac- 
turing districtsof Connecticut or Pennsylvania. This constant 
ningine of the aged with the young, tends to keep up national 
characteristics and to perpetuate ancient habits and sentiments. 
And let an old-fashioned man be allowed to whisper in the ear 
of this innovating age that all is not antiquated which is old, 
and that the hoary stream of tradition brings down with it not 
only prejudices, but wholesome predilections. 

To enjoy a genuine and unsophisticated Court Day, one must 
select a county in the heart of the real Old Dominion, where 
emigration has not too much thinned the population, nor foreign 
settlers made the mass heterogeneous. It should be moreover 
in a region where the increase of villages has not modified the 
ancient character of the large estates. 

I have in my mind’s eye the very beau ideal of an old Virginia 
Court House. The edifice itself is neither large nor lofty, but 
‘time-honored’ and solid, and embosomed in a grove of locusts, 
which at the May Court fill the air with their balsamic odor. 
The lawn, which surrounds the house and grove, has not the 
deep green of our northern commons, nor is the earth so per- 
fectly hidden by matted grass, but it is sufficiently soft and 
fresh to tempt many a group of loungers. But the scene be- 
comes more lively as the day advances. Stalls and booths are 
rapidly erecting, and wagons of vendibles are disposed in rows; 
no doubt by pertinacious wanderers from New England. The 
porches of two or three plain-looking stores are filling rapidly 
with visitors who are arriving every moment. A northerner is 
amazed at the number of equestrians, and the ease and non- 
chalance with which even little boys manage their spirited hor- 
ses. I must passa thousand traits which in the hands of Irving 
or Kennedy would afford a tempting picture. The cordiality 
of greeting with which Virginians meet is delightful; and 
from ample trial Iam able to pronounce it sincere and available. 
This heartiness is encouraged by such monthly gatherings. It 
is vain to object to this vehement shaking of hands and em- 
phatic compellation. As my old pastor used to say, *The form 
without the power is better than neither;’ and as Solomon says, 
‘He that is a friend must show himself friendly... By the time 
of dinner, a thousand morsels of business, postponed during the 
month, have been transacted ; a thousand items of precious little 
family news have been exchanged; hundredsof clusters, under 
porch or tree, have discoursed of the reigning political topic; or 
mayhap, the mighty mass has all been moved toward some lit- 
tle eminence to hear the eloquence of a genuine ‘stump-speech.’ 

From my very heart, northman as I am, I admire and affect 
this good remnant of olden time. May no revised code ever 
disannul it, no sapient convention ever parcel out your counties 
into little municipal fragments! 

I state it as an opinion very deliberately formed in my own 
mind, after some opportunities of comparison, that the elocu- 
tion of southern men is more easy, more graceful, more natu- 
ral, more vivacious, and more pathetic, than that of their 
northern compatriots. This is fairly to be traced to the in- 
fluence of such occasions as the one which I describe. The 
moveable and excitable throng of a court-house-green is pre- 
cisely the audience which awakens and inspires the orator. 
The tide of feeling comes back upon him at every happy ap- 
| peal,and redoubles his energy. It wasthe Athenian populace, 

‘who spent their time in nothing else, but either to tell or 
| to hear some new thing,’ (what a picture of a court day!) 
| which made the Athenian orator. The practice of addresses 
jto the literal and real constituency by every aspirant, brings 
| into trial, very early, all the eloquence of the state. The 
manner of the best models is in some degree perpetuated. The 
mere listening tosuch men as Patrick Henry, and John Ran- 
dolph, not to mention the living, affords a school of eloquence 
to the youth of the country, and cultivates the taste of the 
people. And then in every little group upon yonder green, 
there is an ardor of conversation on political topics, which, as 
feeling rises, approaches to the character of harangue. Ihave 
never heard the impassioned conversation of southern men, in 
a tavern or by the way-side, without observing the natural ten- 
dency to a higher tone of elocution than would be tolerated in 
a similar circle at the north. 

Whether the practice of ‘whittling,’ during conversation, 
has any connexion with the case of utterance, is a question too 
abstruse for my present cursory investigation. Thecelebrated 
doctor Rush used jocosely to characterize some of his southern 
students, by their ‘R-phobia et Cacoethes secandi.” It may be 
noted as a token of the ‘free-and-easy’ manner of certain 
courts, that we have seen advocates whittling during a defence, 
and judges whittling on the bench. 

But finally, and most seriously, I trust no fanaticism of a 
faction at the north will ever so far prevail against the good 
sense and sound feeling of the community, as to interrupt the 
— flow of hospitality, with which in every individual case 








have known, northern men have been received by the gentle- 
men of old Virginia.—Southern Literary Messenger. 








THE CINCINNATI MIRROR, 
AND 
THE WESTERN MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Tue proprietors of these periodicals beg leave to present to 
the public a brief statement of their character, with a view to 
enlarge the patronage which has already been so liberally ex. 
tended to them; that with increased facilities their value to 
each subscriber may be proportionally enhanced, and the Jabor 
of conducting them adequately rewarded. 

The Cincinnati Mirror is published weekly, and is printeg 
on fine paper, and with handsome type, in quarto form. The 
matter of the Mirror embraces all subjects unconnected with 
party politics and religious creeds. To afford ample resources 
for literary and scientific selections, besides the leading peri- 
odicals of this country, all the principal reviews, magazines, 
weekly and daily journals of Great Britain are regularly re- 
ceived. The original columns contain serious and humorous 
fictions in prose; moral essays, papers upon the history, man- 
ners, customs and geography of the West; results of geological, 
botanical and kindred observations; notices of new books; 
dramatic critiques, general intelligence, poetry, and the usual 
variety under the editorial head. It is the object of the editor, 
so to diversify the contents of the Mirror, that the scholar who 
seeks for solid and classical articles, and the reader of light lit- 
erature, may be equally gratified. For the quantity which 
it affords, the Mirror is one of the cheapest prints in the United 
States, and as a miscellany of belles lettres, science and the 
arts, is the only journal of the kind in the western country — 
In the conduct of it, the editor will always have in view the 
advancement of pure christian principles, and the extension of 
intelligence upon all topics which interest the American citi- 
zen, and the western resident especially. 

The Western Monthly Magazine is issued on the first of 
every month ina medium octavo form of sixty pages, neatly 
stitched and covered. It is printed on superior paper with 
new and elegant type, and every pains is taken to make iit in 
mechanical appearance equal to any similar print in the Union. 

It will be the main object of the editor to sustain the Wes- 
tern title of the Magazine. The Mississippi Valley offersa 
boundless field of research and speculation upon its antiquities, 
mineral features, public institutions of every description, and 
its population, their condition and prospects. To collect and 
afford accurate information upon all these subjects no labor or 
effort will be wanting. Writers of established reputation in 
the West, have promised liberal contributions to the pages of 
the Magazine, and with theirassistance it is confidently assert- 
ed that it will always contain articles of interest and sterling 
value. Polite literature,—tales, poetry etc. form a portion of 
every number; and these also are on Western subjects and 
illustrative of the scenery and the habits of the people. Re- 
views of new works are regularly embraced in the Magazine. 

Although these two periodicals are under the same editor 
subscribers may be assured that they are kept entirely distinct. 
All the matter of the Magazine is original; and that there may 
be no interference, the selected portions of the Mirror will 
always be from other sources. By this means, patrons of both 
works may be certain of finding novelty in their respective 
pages. The same spirit to promote the common cause of reli- 
gion, good morals, patriotism and intellectual culture, which is 
pledged in the Cincinnati Mirror, will be found in the Western 
Monthly Magazine; and the proprietors look with confidence 
to a liberal and enlightened community for a continuance and 
extension of patronage. 

Toseveral personal friends and others, the editor is indebted 
for their contributions to these periodicals. A continuation of 
their favors is respectfully solicited. Correspondents at a dis- 
tance may find occasional difficulty in forwarding manuscripts 
to this city when too large for the mails, and to obviate this 
in a@ measure, are informed that any thing deposited with the 
gentlemen named below, will be duly received by the editor. 

St. Louis, Charles D. Drake, Esq. Louisville, James Max- 
well, Jr. Main street. Pittsburgh, William Eichbaum. Phils- 
delphia, William Fry. 

Terms.—Each work is published at three dollars a year, i" 
advance, or three dollars and fifty cents if payment be delayed 
six months. 

The July number of the Western Monthly Magazine ws 
issued on the first instant. A few extra copies are printed," 
afford new subscribers the opportunity of dating subscriptiors 
from the middle of the year. 

Those on the list, who are yet in arrears, are earnestly Fé 
quested to make immediate payment, that the trouble and ex- 
pense of letters may be saved. 

LS. 


THE CINCINNATI MIRROR 


Is published every Saturday, at three dollars per annum in advance, . 
three dollars and a half if payment be delayed six munths; by oe 
Ryder, & Co., West Third Street, near the Post Office, to whom ® 
communications are to be addressed. 
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